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: Called to order: nuns in Israel 
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GOT YOURSELF 

AN IMPROVED CURRENT ACCOUNT YET? 
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A complete Dinette Suite in that Fine 
Scandinavian Line. Produced in the 
very latest "Laminated Bentwood 1 ' 
technique. Yet another of our 
select, lovely Dinette Suites for people 
who appreciate fine furnishings — 
this is reliable furniture — to last for 
years to come. 
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Orly 'Bedroom Suite 
- The latest In aesthetic 
and functional 
bedroom design. 
Produced in the 
bentwood technique, 
rounded corners, rare 
finish, special under- 
mattress arrangement. 
Just great! 
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A stately living room, in 
Scandinavian designed 
Teakwood, with wonderfully 
integrated upholstery. 
Exhuding atmosphere of 
cultured wealth. Made of 
massive wood, and finished 
according to our own 
specified high standard. 
Receive company In a living 
room like this and the 
pleasure will be all yours! 
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Tel Aviv: Dlzengoff Centre, 
73 King George. 

Jerusalem: 18 Shlomzion 
Hamalka. 

Ramat Gan: 1$ Modiln. 
Factory outlet: Kibbutz 
Shomrat. 


Haifa: 117Allenby. 

Tiberias: Hagai i I St. 

Beersheba: Rassco arcade. 
Factory outlet: Kibbutz Hazorea 
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5 The body politic 

Joel Greenberg 


8 City godfather 

Robert Rosenberg 

10 Remembered in stone 

Ernie Meyer 

12 Making good again 

Andy Court 

14 All in order 

Haim Shapiro 

16 Book Reviews 


19 The Fifth Column 

Matt Nosvisky 
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Bn the pullout 

A Her mother's daughter 

Pearl Sheffy Gefen 

B Fringe benefits 

Naomi Doudai 

C Journeying man 

Marsha Pomerantz 

D TV & Radio Highlights 

Greer Fay Cashman 

E Musical notes 

Eli Karev 

F Cinema 

Dan Fainaru 


A matter of habit: 

Haim Shapiro looks at the chang- I Matters of Taste 
mg situation of nuns in the Holy Haim Shapiro 
Land, on page Ut. 

Covor photo bv Karon Bonzian. J TV, Radio Schedule 




Dear Cat 


SjSBHHr You may never 

MAPE^asn want to leave... 

Cat Inn - 
the only cattery in Israel 

will pamper you and take care of your safety 
and cleanliness. 

A home away from home, with good food like 
mother used to make. 

A comfortable, rural setting, where you will 
receive devoted care from a top level, 
professional, skilled crew, trained in 
England. 

Possibility of trial period; yearly subscription. 
Full guarantee. 

We will even fetch you from whatever corner 
you choose. 


Cat Inn ~ the purr- feet solution! 
You may never want to go home 

SSSEEyou! 


Call: Cat Inn, Moshav Gan Haim 
(near Kfnr Saba) 

Tel. 03-229555, 052-33580 - 
ask for Ri vi/Ora. 

Psss! We accept only inoculated cats. 


■0503-25-114 


Will the Real Israel Please Stand Up? 
and The Newcomer's Guide to Israel 

by LEON PINE Two unique and practical books that can make your 

Israel experience more aucceealul. 

■ Reviews : Rn? is> a man with ;j mlstion — to tell youalmo 1 everything you wauled io 
know nlKjut Israel . . Israel Scene Biting, insightful. p*o vocative. . Jewish Week 
Ctoar, readable, helpful . Israel Aliya Center 
* Mall onion.; NIB it ne* Look 

Chequn/lsrectirdiVi'ja lo. Real Israel Books. P O D. 797. Kirun (Israel). 
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GEFFNEIt 

PLASTIC end SYNTHETIC CURTAINS 
Imported - Prepared to Order 
Table Cloths, Floor Mats 
NEW - Table Protection with 
TABLECLOTH UNDERLAY 
39 Piniker, Tel Aviv 
corner Trumpaldor Tel. 288770 


Specifllforfcids! 
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Plasticine Zoo 
Calendar 

1 2-monlh (Oct. -Sept.) wall calendar 
featuring colourful, adorable 
illustrations of animals fashioned 
from plasticine. 

A short lively verse, In 
vowelled Hebrew, accompanies 
each picture. Ust Price: NiS 16 
SPECIAL FOR JP READERS: 

NIS 15.80 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, 
P.O.B. 81 , Jerusalem 91000 

□ Please send me the Plasticine 
Zoo Calendar. I enclose a cheque 
for NIS 15.80. 

□ Please send the Plasticine Zoo 
Calendar as a gift. I have Included 
the recipient's name and address 
separately. (If the calendar Is a gift 
to be sent overseas, please add 
NIS 5 for airmail delivery.) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

CODE 
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W Crosswords 

The Nature of Things 

D'vora Ben Sliaul 

O Tho Art Scene 

P A different 
dimension 

M«ir Ronncn 

S Film Briefs 

Dan Fainaru 




Pieces of Chich t see page 12 


K Jazz 

Madeline L. Kind 

M Rock, etc. 

Gilead Limor 


i„, S T The Poster 


7 In: Jerusalem Post 
Weekend Magazine 
Editor: Joanna Yehiel 
Design: Stephanie Schriger 

• The Jerusalem Post IQ86.Repro-' 
(Indian , or storage in a retrieval 
system, or any other form, prohi- 
bited without permission. 



DREAMS 


HEADQUARTERS OF 
SE ALY POSTUREPEDIC 
MATTRESSES 

is making an exclusive 
offer: 

Purchase a Sealy mattress 

★ at specially reduced 
prices 

★ with up to 4 payments 

★ with 30 night trial period 

GREAT NEWS You can 

order a mattress + base 
to your specifications 
The latest hit- just arrived: 

SAPA-LI - a beautiful 
convertible sofa that opens 
to form a double bed. 
Includes built-in drawer for 
bedding. 

MEFI health mattresses at 
special pricesll 
Pine bedroom suites and 
wardrobes 
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HOUSE OP DREAM 




HOUSE OF DREAMS 
Israel's Top Sleep Shop 

28 Usslshkln St., Ramat Hasharon. 
Tel. 03-480761 

Open: 9.10 a.m.-l p.m., 4-7 p.m- 
Closed: Monday and Friday after- 
noons. 
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Congregation Moreshet Israel 
and the Center for Conservative Judaism 
2-4 Agron, Jerusalem 


are pleased to invite you to a lecture 
September 27 at 10:00 p.m. 
by 

Professor Yeshayahu Leibowitz 

on 

The Dual Aspects of Rosh Hashana 

(in English) 

followed by Selichot Services at 1 1 :00 p.m. 
conducted by Rabbi Yosef Green and 
Hazan Hanan Rutstein. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26« ,9K6 
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AT THE entrance to llic govern- 
ment hospital in Rainallnli two 
weeks ago. Palestinian doctors and 
health officials wailed somewhat un- 
easily for the arrival of Health Minis- 
ter Morrlcchni Gur and his cnloui- 
agc. Our was to visit the hospital to 
announce plans to open the lirst 
open heart surge ly unit in the terri- 
tories. 

The Palestinians joked niHvoudy 
with Israeli health officials as photo- 
graphers snapped pictures of them 
standing next to Civil Admin intui- 
tion officers. 

A few minutes later Gur arrived. 

His tour of the hospital went otf 
without it hitch. He visited hospital 
wards, inspected modern X-ray 
equipment and new operating 
rooms, and announced the opening 
of the heart surgery unit. He said he 
would approve the opening of addi- 
tional specialized hospital units the 
minute there were trained medical 
teams ready to run them. 

' However, at a meeting with hos- 
pital staff, Gur was confronted with 
an impassioned pica hy Dr Said 
Kamal, head of the Hospital Divi- 
sion in the Government Health Ser- 
vices. “This hospital, which is one of 
our best . is still 20 to 30 years behind 
your best hospitals in Israel,” Kama I 
said. “We are in a situation in which 
oui efforts alone cannot achieve very 
much. Israel has the absolute obliga- 
tion to offer us knowledge, mntciial 
and moral support for the develop- 
ment of our services. 

“Until now these efforts have not 
always been forthcoming. Our 
address for training our people is 
Israel. We beg that you give them 
whatever training is offered In peo- 
ple in Israel, at the best level. You 
are so near, and yet we still cannot 
get the best from you, which is given 
to visitors who come from abroad 
every four or Five years. We cannot 
believe that the Jews, who art- 
known for their human touch, will 
not help us reach an advanced level 
of medicine. We cannot do it without 
them." 

The scene at the hospital drama- 
tized the complex relationship be- 
tween Palestinians and Israelis in- 
volved in Israel's medical services in 
the West Bank. While Palestinian 
health workers view Israel as an 
occupier and are sensitive about 
being identified too closely with its 
activities, their desire to improve 
health services for their people leads 
them to cooperate closely witli 
Israeli -sponsored health program- 
mes. They seem to accept the ex- 

E ressions of goodwill by Israeli 
ealth officials as genuine, but say 
that the Israeli efforts have not gone 
far enough in enabling them to set up 
their own medical system which can 
stand alone, independent of Israel. 

Nevertheless, Israel's West Bank 
health programme is consi- 
dered to have significantly improved 
in the past two years. Both Israeli 
and Palest ininn health officials say 
that Brigadier General Efraim Sneh. 
the head of the Judea and Samaria 
Civil Administration, and himself a 
doctor, has given priority lo de- 
veloping health services in a way 
qualitatively different from his pre- 
decessors. ’j 

The Civil Administration budget ’ 
for health, about NIS 42 million this 
year, is now almost a quarter of its 
total budget. Sneh says the funds arc 
collected by local taxation, and that 
the heulth budget is not paid for l>y 
the Israeli taxpayer. 

Israeli health services arc over- 
seen by a chief medical officer in the 
Civil Administration, who is assisted 
by an Israeli chief nurse, chief admi- 
nistrative officer and a chief of en- 
vironmental health. Palestinians run 
the Public Health Services, Hospital 
and Training Divisions, and the 
Health Services Research Centre in 
Rama I Inh . ( Continued on Puge 6) 


Joel Greenberg investigates Israeli-run health care in the West Bank. Pictures by Eyal Izhar, 
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18-year-old. Habha (left and above right) works at the centre in Rabboud. 
(Below) Interior of mother and baby clinic in village of Yalta. 
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f< 'muianfil from l*ugeSl 

While early Israeli health efforts 
were %lire<*led mainly at combating 
infectious diseases through im- 
munization programmes, building 
up basic hospital facilities, and set- 
ting up sanitation services, current 
programmes focus on expanding 
primary health care and preventive 
medicine, providing manpower 
training and extending health insur- 
ance. 

According to official statistics, 
Israel’s initial efforts have already 
produced a dramatic decline in infec- 
tious diseases and a reduction in the 
infant mortality rate, from 33.6 per 
thousand births in 1968 to 27.9 per 
thousand in 19S4. A Health Ministry 
report released this year says dis- 
eases such as malaria and trachoma 
have been eliminated, and that polio 
and tetanus have been nearly eradi- 
cated. An immunization programme 
covered over 90 percent of the West 
Bank population by 1982, according 
to the report. 

The number of maternal and child 
health care centres was increased 
from 23 in 1969 to 115 in 198S, and 
hospital births rose from 13.5 per 
cent in 1968 to 53.5. percent in 1984. 

Over 100 villages have been con- 
nected to central water supplies, and 
sewage systems have been built in 
most towns, according to the report. 

Government hospiluls. including 
major facilities in Runmliiih. Nablus. 
Hebron and Beit Jala have been 
reorganized and upgraded with the 
addition of new surgical and X-ray 
units. Master plans have been dj awn 
up to increase the numbers or hospit- 
al beds and open specialized units, 
such as a cardiac intensive care unit 
and a cancer diagnostic and treat- 
ment facility at the Ramallah Hos- 
pital. 

Groups of Palestinian physicians 
arc undergoing specialized training 
in Israel. A group of 25 doctors is 
taking n two-ye;iT course in an *sthe- 

P40E81X T 


sioiogy at six Israeli hospitals; 
another 25 arc attending a con- 
tinuing education programme in in- 
ternal medicine organized by Tel 
Aviv University, and 14 others are 
training at Beilinson Hospital in such 
specialities as pediatrics, obstetrics 
and pathology. 

ISRAEL'S health programmes 
make up 60 per cent of total health 
services in the West Bank, according 
to the Health Ministry report. A 
variety of voluntary charitable and 
international agencies also operate 
in the area, providing services rang- 
ing from funding sewage projects 
and laboratory development, to 
operating general and special hospit- 

UN agencies include the United 
Nations Development Programme 
which financially supports health 
projects, some in cooperation with 
Israel, and sends consultants to the 
area; Unicef which has funded child 
health and education activities and 
Unrwa. 

The World Health Organization 
(WHO) has sent consultants to ev- 
aluate government and non- 
government health programmes in 
the West Bunk, and to review the 
work of the WHO- .if filiated Health 
Services Research Centre in Ramal- 
luh. 

According to the Health Ministry 


report, funding by UN agencies, the 
U.S- Agency for International De- 
velopment and other sources has 
i mg men ted government investment 
in various health programmes and 
helped overcome budget limitations. 

THE government’s current emph- 
asis on preventive medicine is char- 
acterized by n pilot project which in 
the {last six inontlis has begun bring- 
ing primary health care to small 
villages in the Hebron area, which 
lacked a local health facility 
In the dusty villagiof RubbOud. 


near Hebron, a neat, whitewashed 
room, staffed by a blue-uniformed 
young woman from the village, 
serves as the centre for health care 
and health education. Sabha, a 
graduate of a six-month village 
health worker course given to groups 
of selected high school graduates, 
advises mothers on proper care and 
nutrition for their infants, periodi- 
cally weighs and measures village 
babies and plots their growth on 
charts, counsels women on pregnan- 
cy and breast feeding, and visits 
homes to advise on sanitation and to 
monitor health conditions. 

Snbha can also give basic medical 
examinations to children and is au- 
thorized to refer persons to neigh- 
bouring health clinics or hospitals 
when necessary. She also advises a 
health team which visits the village 
every two weeks to register and 
immunize infants and children. 

The "health room" where Sabha 
works is decorated with government 
and Unicef posters encouraging vil- 
lage women to have their babies in 
hospitals ("the safest place to have 
your baby"), weigh their children 
periodically, breastfeed them and 
maintain sanitary conditions in their 
homes. Since there is no running 
water in Rabboud, the health room 
has no sink, and water is brought to 
the room from the village well. 

Sabha says local women have re- 
sponded well to her advice, despite 
her relatively young age and the new 
concepts and practices she is intro- 
ducing into her village. Though 
more women from the village arc 
having their babies in hospitals, tra- 
ditional patterns of home birth per- 
sist, and local midwives have been 
offered training by the government. 

The ."health rooms r ’ project is 
carried out in cooperation with and 
funded by Unicef, and is slated to 
cover some 40 villages in the Hebron 
area. They arc to serve as a model 
for expansion of the project to over 


200 villages with populations of less 
than 1,500 persons. Hebron area 
health officials say villages have 
shown an interest in the programme, 
donating health rooms or building 
them, and submitting requests for 
expansion of the programme to 
more villages. 

DESPITE Israel's acknowledged re- 
cord of health achievements, espe- 
cially in the past two years, Palesti- 
nian doctors say there arc crucial 
health needs, which have still not 
been met. 

A major problem facing the health 
services, is the shortage of trained 


tion have often been inadequate, 
according lo Dr. Kamal aau Dr. 
Yassir Obeid, deputy director of the 
Ramallali hospital. They say that for 


specialists in the West Bank. While 
there is a reported surplus of doctors 
in the area, few possess the special- 
ized training needed to staff new 


hospital departments. For example, 
there is no neurosurgeon or compe- 
tent eye surgeon in the West Bank, 
and there is need for n cancer spe- 
cialist. 

Both Israeli and Palestinian offi- 
cials attribute the shortage of spe- 
cialists to the low government salar- 
ies compared to those abroad, and 
the lack of sophisticated medical 

S ' ment at West Bank hospitals 
d for the surgery performed by 
such specialists. Low government 
salaries have also led to a loss of 
doctors to private clinics, and have 
caused West Bank Palestinians who 
have specialized abroad to practise 
elsewhere. Palestinian officials also 
speak of a shortage of nurses and 
other medicnl technicians needed to 
run the sophisticated hospital equip- 
ment. 

According to Dt. Yitzhak Sever, 
chief military officer in the Civil 
Administration, some of the West 
Bank doctors who have studied in 
Eastern bloc countries are trained at 
levels which do not meet Israeli or 
Western medical standards for prac- 
tice. 

Israeli Efforts to remedy the situa- 
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years, -Israeli specialists would visit 
and provide instruction and gui- 
dance for untrained Palestinian doc- 
tors in a way which perpetuated the 
dependence of the local staff on 
Israeli know-how. No systematic 
training programme was established 
to generate Palestinian specialists 
who could treat patients indepen- 
dently, and the occasional consulta- 
tions provided by the Israelis were 
not systematic enough lo create a 
endre of local experts. As a result 
Palestinian doctors are compelled^ 

refer many people needing advanced 
surgery for treatment in Israeli no* 
pitals. "We are not only interested in 
watching a distinguished Israeli at 
work, but would like to have out 
own, semi-distinguished people, 
says Kamal. 

ONE Israeli health official said 
that the resistance of Palestinian 
doctors to whnl they may have consi- 
dered a patronizing Israeli fipP r0 ® 
was reflected in the passive, une ■ 
thusiaslic cooperation they ga 
Israeli consulting special's! 5 - 
times the Palestinians evaded coop- 
eration with Israeli doctors, theo 

“e same time. M-gJ 
health officials haw*- as a 
appreciation of what they ^ 

change in the Israeli P^ lK ‘^JJ a iized 
recent institution . s E hic h they 
training courses in pm- 

considered a "first step J\ ti Jj aB 
diicing a core group of I ^ 

SP ?Jowevcr, Dr. Kama. -J* 
Obeid point out that the «“ij» ^ 
not of equal length as those g ^ 
Israelis, and produce only , j. 
specialists." Tney note Ilia • nQl 
nians taking the courts ^ 
eligible to be fully licensed to p 
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rise during training- while these u s- 
rictious have at Bines Ivcn waived 
for trainees cunuut i“ l,,,m 

s,™ 

ess x; 

courses and lioonMiip f 's™l' 
citizens. Howevci. Ik- imus that 
Palestinians may request nppinvul 
for extension ol their anu ses a year 
at a time, and thus study the equiva- 
lent of a full course. In addition, he 
says, special licensing pnwdiiiv* 
have been approved In enable 
Palestinian trainees lo practise m 
specific departments of the Isiaeli 
hospitals where they are training. 

Dr. Sever also notes that there is a 
new readiness by Palestinian doctors 
to take courses in Israel. He attri- 
butes the doctors' earlier reluctance 
to Jordanian threats to blacklist par- 
ticipants in the Israeli courses. This 
threat was later withdrawn when ™ 
Jordan realized the need for trained — 
manpower in the West Bank, Dr. ■_ 
Sever said. Nevertheless, he says, 
Palestinian graduates prefer not to 
have Israeli seals on their certifi- 
cates, so as to avoid possible sanc- 
tions in the Arab world. 

DR. KAMAL also argues that the 
network of West Bank hospitals, 
built 20 to 30 years ago, is outdated 
and should be replaced rather than 
upgraded by patchwork expansion 
projects. ‘‘The curroiU hospitals 
nave served their purpose." he says, 
adding that there has been no plan- 
ning for new major hospital centres. 

The lack of sophisticated hospital 
services in the West Bank has led to 
referrals of patients to both Isiacl 
and Jordan. According to the Health 
Ministry report , about 1 ,tKlU patients 
are referred annually to Israeli hos- 
pitals. Dr. Obeid, who also serves as 
Jordan's chief medical representa- 
tive in the central West Bank, says 
he refers between 60 to 1 00 patients 
each month for treatment in Am- 
man. 

He says that West Bank health 
development lags behind (lie East 
bank, where health conditions have 
improved more quickly. Israeli offic- 
ials say the gap between the two | 
banks already existed in l%7, and 
that Jordan had always promoted 
health more actively on the East 
bank. However, Dr. Obeid argues 
that conditions between the two 
areas were equal in 1967, and says he 
would like to see- them equalized 
again. He does not realistically ex- 
pect the West Bank, u development 
area, to reach a pur with Israel for 
some time to come. 

Dr. Theodore Tulehinsky , coordi- 
nator of Health Ministry services in 
the territories, snys the gap between 
Israel and the West Bank has been 
rapidly closing since 1967, and that 
progress in expanding health ser- 
vices at the current rate will narrow 
the differences even further. 

Despite their disagreements and 
political differences, Israeli and 
Palestinian officials have continued 
their cooperative work, which has 
also extended to work on numerous 
joint Israeli-Palestinian committees 
for planning overall health services 
and speciGc projects. 

Both Israelis and Palestinians take 
pains to emphasize that their coop- 
eration is essentially non-political, 
end intended mainly for the better- 
ment of health services for the peo- 
ple of the West Bank. "There is no 
Bke medicine which can serve as a 
midge to peace among people," said 
Mordechai Gur during nis visit to the 
Kamallah hospital. "Medicine is the 
°esi way to improve understanding 

ana cooperation." 

Nevertheless, Israel’s health prog- 
anime has not escaped the difficul- 
F ca ased by the political implica- 
gy™ Israeli rule in the territories. 
/Hr,P r - Kamal: "You can call it the 
MiUcsof health." □ 
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Obcid. deputy director of Ramallah hospital. Health Minister Mordcchai Cur visiting the hospital earlier bus Month. 
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Open a VLB account and make your special 
relationship with Israel a profitable one. 

Are you afreet ** 

traveller to Israel. On completely confidential, of course . Te l Aviv > : 


Are you a frequent 
traveller to Israel? On 
business? lb visit your 
family? Because you)e 
considering Aliya? Or 
just because you care... 
Bank Hapoalms Visit 
Israel & Profit (VLB) 
account benefits you 
and Israel too. 


and knowledgeable banking 
professionals ready lo help you with 
Be confident in the all of your financial needs-ir, your 
knowledge that oita language Or step into the 
'0®' i olO^^your V.l.R funds nearest Bank Hapoalim branch. 

«fl£>aTe backed by the S2I billion Because when .t comes to 
bassets of Bank Hapoalim. transforming a spec.al relationship 

• a^tr\ n HPAlltQKln ruin “ 


With 370 branches around the 
world, Bank Hapoalim is a major ^ 
bank in Israel and one of the world’s 
100 leading banks. It is active in the 


transforming a special relationship ^ 
into a profitable one, ^ ^ ^ 

we're the bank 
to talk to. ^ 


Your V.I.P. time 100 leading banks. It is active in 

/ deposit accounts in financing of Israeli exports, 

.S. dollars or any other agriculture, high tech industries 
'-''major foreign currency earn and scientific projects. ^ 

high interest-tax-free in Israel. ^ 

You’ll have access to your V.I.P. ^ 

funds at any time: in Israel, at home f 


Bank Hapoalim; 

Jerusalem: 16 King George Si.. Tel: M-J0W6- 
Ncianya: II Kikar Ha'alzmaul.Tcl: 053-39741. 
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SMLOMO (CIIICII) LAHAT 
allaclius sin unnerving “yes.” in |he 
end of almost every sentence that he 
utters. Il> ;i “ves” lliut comes from 
the certainly of being tile mnyui nj 
Hie country’s only City with a capital 
C. Uul at the same lime, it lias a 
questioning lilt, almost a*. if the 
iHJiyoi did, after all, have some 
dmihts. Like Lul Koch's “llow'm I 
doing?" which was the New York 
mayor's handshaking slogan a few 
years ago, and which was supposed 
to he answered with a hurrah ami not 
h Bronx cheer, C liich’s “ye?.” is an 
appeal fur support, for cncouiage- 
nicru, lor bravos, from a man who 
shouldn't really have to ask foi 
kudos. 

Not (licit Cliieh is I :< I Koch. But 
tlieie is something similar in the 
style, in the way both men seem to 
thiive on the adveisily created hy 
their opmjons and tile deliberately 
provocative rheKuir they use. 

A I RIP ARt *UND Jeiiisalcm with 
Teddy Kollek hehiinl the wheel is a 
dangerous experience, ns even (lie 
nuiyoi nl Jerusalem will admit. He 
litis a tendency to hack into lam- 
posts. ili ive ovei cm hs as he makes a 
turn, hit cars in hunt and hack as lie 
wields the sleei ing wheel as if it were 
tin iccalciliani city council. 

A trip iiround Tel Aviv with Illicit 
in the passenger seal is a dangerous 
experience for the diiver. He in- 
sl i ucis drivers as if lie were hack in 
the armoured corps, sending tanks 
Ibis way and that through [lie Sinai. 
" Two tanks. I’m telling you two 
tanks, could gel llmnigli here," 
Cliieh practically shouts at the driver 
trying not in lose the side mirror of 
the van as it indies down one of the 
Neve Tzedek .streets built for 
donkey-drawn carts and horse- 
drawn carriages. 

As the vtiii passes one of the 
neighbourhood's historic sites. 
Cliieh points out the home of one of 
the first mayors. “1 lis daughter lives 
there now and demanded we subsi- 
dise the reconstruction of the house. 

I agreed until ] saw that what she 
really wanted was for us to subsidize 
hei sciilpiuie. Sculpture! Ha! Junk. 
That’s wlitit it is. Junk." 

1 iilei . the mayor will explain that 
"any artist who can't gel Iris paint- 
ings into the museum doesn’t make 
paintings. No. They make ’dis- 
plays'." 

ON E OF THE M A YOR’S favourite 
expressions goes something like this: 
“I help my friends. And against my 
opponents I use the law.” The law 
means building licences for const ruc- 
tion, or health department permits 
for restaurants, for example. 
Another version of the expression 
goes something like this: "I’m 
against protektzia, except for my 
friends. 

The theme of Lahat's mayoralty, 
that he repeats at every opportunity, 
was first articulated when he was 
mayoral candidate in July 1973. 


“Nuw that the slate has assured its 
citzens of their physical existence, it 
is time to turn to the quality of that 
existence: Comfort, esthetics, 
cleanliness, transport, law and 
order, the environment. These are 
the aspects of life that the citzcn 
wants the authorities to improve.” 

Nowadays, lie lias it wrapped up in 
a much simpler statement. “’They," 
meaning the bigslmts in Jerusalem, 
“let you exist.” he tells a visitor In his 
12th floor office overlooking all of 
southwestern Tel Aviv I min down- 
town In Jafla and beyond. Then 
comes the punch line. “But they 
don't let you live.” 

HI- WAS ONE OF Cijihal's generals 
painchiitcd. figuratively, into Tel 
Aviv as the candidate who could 
knock ovci the Labour Party flush, 
the party machine headed by 
Ychoshua Rahim wit/, and which 
had c< ml rolled Tc I Aviv I hi 14 years. 

Nowadays, one of Cl li ell's prides 
and joys is Hanoi Ychoshua, the 
huge northern park (hat stretches 
along (ho Yarknn River from just 
cast of the sea ail the way In the 
Ramal Clan border. Dunam alter 
dunam of lawns and woods, artificial 
lakes, botanical gardens, puppet 
theatres, ampliithcalics ami bicycle 
paths •• and ( 'Inch is in love with the 
place. 

"It was Ueii-Clurion's idea. ’I he 
Hill of a gun knew that if lie didn’t do 
something, the monsters would turn 
it all intn cement. In 1949 lie look a 
map of ’Tel Aviv and drew a big circle 
around the north and suid to them: 
'Don't you touch it. Let it slay 
green'.’* 

Oiinei Ychoshua is named after 
Rabinowit/., who even when he be- 
came finance minister, had a bewil- 
dered look on his face after L’liich 
Lsilial swept the Labour Party out of 
the mayor s office in 1 973 . 

l-tiliat was the first sign that some- 
thing had gone wrong, that the pub- 
lic wanted something different from 
what Labour h:ul to offer. But only 
Cliieh, and maybe Ezer Wciznmn, 
knew it at the time. Four years later, 
Mciiachem Begin would have a look 
as bewildered as Kahinnwilz, hut nut 
from losing an election. 

CHICH 1 IAS al various limes prop- 
osed the Icgali/atiun of prostitution 
and the opening of casinos, offshore 
or in hotels. Meanwhile, the most 
likely place in Israel for a casino is 
the hotel in Tuba, and that's only 
when it becomes Egyptian. And 
prostitution - the streetwalker ver- 
sion - takes place on the sand dunes 
north of the city, but within city 
limits. 

In 1973 there were only two places 
open after one in the morning in Tel 
Aviv - Baba, a formica-tabled res- 
taurant on Rehov Yirmiyahu at the 
northern end of the city, and a 
nameless steak joint not far from 
Mograbi in the south. Nowadays, on 
any night in the week one can find at 
least a dozen good restaurants open 
until 1 a.m., and dozens of bars. 



" i 1 


pubs, saloons, bistros and cafes open 
until 2 or 3 in the morning. 

Nightlife is important in the city 
for both residents and tourists. The 
residents need a way tn escape the 
cramped heal of breeze less apart- 
ments. The tourists need it because a 
vacation is not all Massadu, (lie 
Western Wall and Bethlehem. 

CI IIC’I I LIVES IN Teddy's shadow. 
All mayors in Is me I - and quite a few 
others, elsewhere, live in Teddy's 
shallow. Uul Cliieh lias it particularly 
hard, for ‘Teddy balances his budget! 

Up until two years .ago, the most 
icpurled story in Tel Aviv - after 
crime - was the budget deficit. Ted- 
dy has a foundation that has col- 
lected astronomical sums for pro- 
jects ranging horn dental clinics to 
theatres. Cliieh only pul together his 
foiindatiiin a lew years ago, and 
though it bus collected sonic $45m. - 
accoiding to Cliieh - it’s still lagging 
behind Jerusalem. That's under- 
standable. Jerusalem is Jerusalem. If 
anything will he around in 2,()(J0 
years, it will he Jerusalem. A denial 
clinic in Jalfa’s Arab quarter or a 
dance studio in Neve Tzedek may he 
satisfying to a donor, and surely 
important fur the residents of the 
city. Hut will the bronze plaque he 
around in 2, (KM) years? 

Both Kollek and Lahat have the 
uncanny ability in this, the most 
partisan of political places, to draw 
voters from opposing parties. But 
their relationship with their consti- 
tuents is very different. 

Teddy doesn’t have to prove any- 
thing to anybody except posterity, 
and when he insults somebody they 
take it with a smile and, if anything, 
are pleased. 

But Cliieh seems to be constantly 
quarrelling with his constituents. It's 
not acrimonious, it’s not hostile - 
though a Sliloino Lsihnl in Afcka, 
where Cliieh lives, once found a 
bomb near his house after the muni- 
cipality hud demolished several ille- 
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gully constructed buildings. .It was 
the wrong Lahat that time and Chich 
still publishes his home telephone 
number in the phone book (under 
municipality, Mayor, residence), 
but is wary of the approaching stran- 
ger in the street. 

Often these strangers approach 
only to pat him on the back. Some- 
times they want to bawl him out. He 
listens, or tells an aide to make a 
note, if it’s worth making a note 
about. 

Sometimes he draws out a citizen’s 
complaint, as if he were looking for a 
challenge, searching for somebody 
who will tell him something that he 
doesn't know about his own city. 
When he hears something new, and 
he's behind his large black desk - 
which is uncluttered by anything 
except a pile of small pieces of note- 
paper on which he writes memos to 
himself in his own peculiar shor- 
thand - he leans forward, writing 
down the information and checking 
it with the informant. 
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'When I came into office, the people 
needed leadership — and that's what I 
gave them/ The Post's Robert 
Rosenberg profiles Chich -Tel Aviv's 
Mayor SHLOMO LAHAT. 
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WHEN HE NAMED Gandhi. a 
former general with an aul.Kiai.c 
style and a reputation b*t ; |l l ' I ^ ls i | n 


the underworld, to the diiccunxliip 
of the Ha’arel/ Museum, all hell 
broke loose. The museum was one ut 
the city's white elephants, an embar- 
rassment of half-empty building*; 
and locked gates. Nobody paid much 
attention to what Ciaiullu said tie 
wuld do with the place. Instead, 
critics focused attention nil Hie fact 
that Chich had named a friend to 
head an important museum. Few of 
the editorial writers at the time had 
ever been to the museum, or even 
knew where to find it. That didn l 
matter. 

And when, in the first three years. 
Gandhi had spent Sl«m. in con- 
structing buildings that were not 


absolutely, completely and perfectly 
licensed, the former general handed 
in his resignation to the mayor. The 
mayor handed it back . 


■zrr xeyw^wyje T* »r r- rfLTr . T : gm vrrrzttz 2£i£lSSSES!i 

(imulhi. a him fin wanting "in kill Hebrew 
n union a lie trees.” 

i.j iiii-nds in "If I had U-en lieu- and explained 
diieeloiship why we need dial parking hit, and 
.mi, ail hell how l lie puik wmildn’l be harmed, 
in was one uf there wouldn't have been any prob- 
s, an embar- leni,” the mayor says, 
y buildings It's true that at the rally, the 
ly paid much personal attacks on Chich were done 
ilhi said he m good humour and satire, and not 
ee. Instead, with the viciousness (hat usually 
i mi the fact accompanies political dispute in 
a friend to Israel. 

.Mini. Few of But to the mayor’s aides who 
he time had slipped into the rally to watch, there 
,ini, or even was some ling disturbing about the 
That didn't response of the public. It wasn’t only 
the demagoguery, the charges that 
three years, the entire park would be destroyed, 
lm. in eon- that there’s no way to build a parking 

t were not lot under a garden without des- 

md perfectly troy ing the garden forever. It was 

ieral handed the lack of trust in the mayor that 

mayor. The worried the aides. 


In 1985, 350,000 people visited the 
museum. Sixty per cent were school- 
children. That’s twice as many peo- 
ple as visited the museum in the 20 
years before Gandhi took over. 

“There’s economics and there’s 
culture,” the mayor said to his eity 
treasurer, who rightly wonders 
whether every project will pay for 
itself. “We take money from our 
citizens. Wc have to give some of it 
back." 

CHICH’S DISPUTES with the 
citizenry were summed up this sum- 
mer in the first planned park, in Tel 
Aviv, a 45-year-old garden of walk- 
ways which passmorc than 10U diffe- 
rent kinds of trees and shrubs. It is 
called Gan Meir, for Mayor Meir 
Dizengoff. The residents of the city 
who came out to protest the city's 
plans to dig up a two-dunam corner 
of the park in order to build an 
underground parking lot were most- 
ly new residents of the neighbour- 
hood just east of Rehov King 
George. Those who used Clan Meir 
had done so when they were chil- 
dren, but that was 20 or 30 years 
before. 

Since then, the neighbourhood 
aged, drastically and almost irrevoc- 
ably, until City Hall decided to try to 
reverse the trend. It heenme Lev 
Ha’ir peart of the Cilv) and was all 
about bringing upwardly mobile pro- 
fessionals, young or old, back to the 
heart of the eity. The sticks of high 
taxes were used to drive offices out 
of residential buildings. Hie carrots 
of rent subsidies and low tuxes for 
residences were used to entice the 
yuppies in . They came with children , 
and the children began using the 
park, which is dusty and kind of 
pathetic, but it’s a park, downtown 
and away from the maddening 
crowd. 

And when City 1 lull announced it 
w as aoina to mil a nark i up lot under- 


m 1 ** in nji utx, nit 

™ nwdclening crowd, and gol l he 
reports about the demonstrations 
and the newspaper articles decrying 


I he cen tral bun station 
(Opposite page, left) reaches 
epicly disgusting 
proportions . " 

(Opposite page, right) The 
Pmetqriuni of the HiTarctz 
Huseuni, an institution 
^vitalized by a provocative 
L MZtuJtvi", Hi. 

Gan Meir (right) , a 45-veur- 
wdpark, whose planned 

hl led t0 

jkengq/Fffar right) at night 
swings to a new beat. 




CHICH HOPES to regain the trust 
of the Lev I la’ir residents with a pair 
of projects which, like many of the 
urban landscape changes Chich has 
initiated, are part of a master scheme 
that is gradually transforming the 
face of tne eity. 

Nahlat Binyatnin is going to be a 
pedestrian mall in another few 
weeks. The official opening is during 
Succol - not a very good time, since 
within a few weeks - the winter rains 
and winds will keep the pedestrians 
home and the most barren place in 
the world is a downtown pedestrian 
mall without pedestrians. 

That mall begins near Montifiore 
and ends at Allenby, directly across 
the street from Rehov Shenkin, 
which is the heart of the Heart of Tel 
Aviv. „ 

And on Shenkin there is a small 
park. It was once run-down and, like 
Gan Meir, neglected. The elderly 
residents of the neighbourhood 
avoided it because it was dirty, the- 
benches were broken, and often a 
drunk or beggar slept beneath one of 
its bushes. 

A year and a half ago, the workers 
began to redo the park. It was sup- 
posed to he a six-month project, but 
wars tiikc time. A neighbourhood 
cuinmitlcc gol into the act and de- 
manded some changes in the plans. 
A waterfall was commissioned by a 
sculptor. 

And the work went on and on. 
Trees came down. Not many, but 
enough so that suddenly the small 
park looked like a huge expanse of 
concrete, especially once the shrubs 
were torn up in order to he replaced 
by luwns. It looked disastrous; and 
for opponents of Gail Meir, it was 
the perfect example of a cniicrete- 
niad City Hall trying to deprive the 
city of its colour. 

By the time this article appears, 
the lawns are slated to be planted, 
and next week the fountain will be 
turned on for the first time. Lots of 
trees arc planned for the park, and 
suddenly, in the last three weeks, it 
doesn't look so bad anymore. 


THERE ARE TWO ways to love 
Tel Aviv, which is only a lovable city 
if one lives in it; for the secrets of the 
city can only be discovered by some- 
one who walks its streets, gels to 
know its shops, alleys, side streets 
and boulevards, gets used to the heat 
and the noise and the dirt and the 
way it never looks the same twice. 

One way is to love it for the mess 
that it is. There are those who go to 
the central bus station just to watch 
the people and to look in the shops 
selling crazy posters and probably 
stolen radios. They are the ones who 
hate the new Old Jaffa, will fight city 
plans to clean up the flea market, 

E ’ ramshackle kiosks on the 
, run by aging lifeguards who 
have been there forever, to fancy 
restaurants run by Mafioso types. 

The other way to love Tel Aviv is 
to love its future, which can be 
linked to its past. 

Chich hates the dirt and the noise 
and the mess. He loves telling a 
visitor what will be here and what 
will be there, what he is planning and 
how he is trying to implement that 
plan. For Chich, Tel Aviv is a city in 
which you rub up against the future. 
That future includes the careful res- 
toration of that which Chich first 
feels and then, is told by experts, is 
special about its past. 

"WHEN I came into office.” the 
mayor says, "the people needed 
leadership, and that’s what I gave 
them.” 

Nobody has ever accused Chich of 
modesty - though it has been noticed 
that when in the company of Teddy 
Kollek, Lahat tends to defer to the 
Jerusalem mayor - his senior by 12 
years. 

Unlike Kollek, a cosmopolitan 
who in no way resembles his city and 
who lias not so much made Jeru- 
salem into his own image as he has 
sought to sharpen the focus on the 
existing picture, Lahat deliberately 
set out to shape Tel Aviv, to stamp it 
indelibly with Chich. 

In a week of asking people about 
Lahat, one hears that he is brash, 
vacuous, nrrogHnt, exciting, fake, 
controversial, handsome, gla- 
mourous, hollow, provincial, Amer- 
ican. . . , . 

He had plans, big plans, when he 
took office. He was going to move 
Sde Dov and the Reading Power 
Station. He was going to turn Dizen- 
goff into a pedestrian mall. He was 
going to clean up the City Hall 


Lahat locked out workers and got 
locked in himself, it was a noisy time 
in City Hall. 

But there's been an uneasy truce 
for the past few years. Twn-and-a- 
linlf years ago, as the economy was 
crumbling like plaster from Ihe ceil- 
ing of a badly built house, the Tel 
Aviv budget crisis reached national 
headline proportions, which are the 
proportions that count in politics. 

The Interior and Finance Minis- 
tries charged Lahat with pressing 
ahead with huge municipal projects 
on the basis of build now, print 
money later. 

There was a resolution of the crisis 
which gave City Hall some breathing 
room. "Knock on wood,” says City 
Treasurer Yitzhak Elron, who 
doesn't deny that there has been 
some "luck" involved in bringing the 
city’s finances under control, but of 
course he attributes straightening 
out the municipal overdraft to his - 
and Lahat’s - skills at improved tax 
collection, trimmed budgets, less 
manpower and generally improved 
efficiency. 

IT'S HARD TO tell whether Chich 
is rationalizing or making excuses 
when he explains something. 

The Tel Aviv central bus station is 


reaching epicly disgusting propor- 
tions, almost to the point of being 
some kind of huge collective conccp- 


burcaucrncy and the city's streets. 
He was going to do it all, by handing 
down orders to subordinates. 

It didn’t take long for Lahat to 
discover that City Hall is not the 
Armoured Corps. City Hall is a 
complex weave oF union and politic- 
al interests, pork and pickle barrel 
politics; and C'hicli Lahat's plan for 
releasing Hie city's bureaucratic 
stranglehold on the throat of the 
citizenry led quickly to strikes and 
ugly scenes. l ahat hired private eyes 
to find moonlighting cily workers. 


tual art piece about the Filth people 
are prepared to live and work in. 

According to Lahat, he deliber- 
ately refrained from allowing - or 
making - improvements in the cen- 
tral bus station, in order to create 
pressure on Egged. Dan, and the 
government to do something about 
ihe white elephant called the new 
cental bus station. 

The new centra! bus station, a 
monster of windswept concrete , is an 
architectural, transportation and 
urban disaster area. But even if the 
government and private investors 
were to pour money into the place, it 
wouldn’t be ready for another three 
or four years. Meanwhile, for a de- 
cade, tens of thousands of people u 
day are subjected to the insult of the 
existing central bus station. 

Lnhnt has begun to change his 
mind about how to deal with the 
situation. He said this week that he is 
planning to call in all the appropriate 
department heads and authorities to 
ask for a plan to straighten out the 
mess. 

But Tel A vivians have a “We II 
believe it when we see it" attitude to 
many of the city’s plans. Begrud- 
gingly, they see the improvements, 
start comparing Lahat's promises to 
what has been done, and admit that 
he's accomplished a lot of what lie 
said he would do. But it’s begrudg- 
ing. Lahat wins his elections hands 
down. But it's as much a result of the 
incompetence of the district offices 
of the Labour Party, which is rurilay 
colourless, humourless, sell- 
important and self-aggrandizing par- 



ty hacks, as it is because of Lahat's 
personalization of politics. 

LAHAT LENT his prestige to the 
founding of the New Liberal Centre. 
With much fanfare, its founders 
announced its creation in the spring, 
and immediately afterwards, in 
some embarrassing, public flareups 
of political quarrelling, the party 
seemed to disappear from the scene. 

Chich kept his reputation clean in 
the whole sordid affair. He’s no 
longer in the Likud, but his anti- 
pathy to the Labour Party’s manage- 
ment style, and its deliberate 
squashing of charismatic leadership, 
makes it unlkely that he'll ever Find 
his way there. Fie doesn't really need 
a party, if, as he claims, all he wants 
is to be mayor of Tel Aviv. 

ITS BEEN SAID that there are two 
kinds of big city mayors: those who 
know their city by walking its streets 
and those who know it from the 
windows of their chauffeur-driven 
cars. Chich likes to zip around town, 
dropping in here and there, like a 
general visiting troops, for quick 
looks al this or that project, problerti 
or place. 

A week with the mayor shows that 
he knows of neighbourhoods where 
there arc only three streets and those 
are unpaved or full of polholes and 
he wants to know why. 

He knows his way through Ihe 
complicated alleys of Neve Tzedek 
and Shabazi; and in the Yemenite 
Quarter he greets familiar faces -an 
old lady standing in her little yard, a 
crippled beggar whom Chich helps 
stc-p down a curb, a neighbourhood 
activist with whom he had once quar- 
relled. 

On one narrow street, the van 
moves slowly past a row of parked 
cars. As it reaches tjie end of Ihe 
street, there’s a parked car in the 
middle of the road ami a young man 
is standing in front of a house watch- 
ing the approaching van. 

The van pulls to a stop in front of 
the man. He slicks his head in the 
window and says that vehicles over 
three tons are not allowed on the 
street. Chich says he didn’t see the 
sign. 'Tin worried about my porch,” 
says the man, pointing to a wooden 
porch that hangs out over the street 
and under which the van just barely 
has past. 

“Okay, okay,” says Chich. The 
young man moves his car out of the 
way. "Chich,” says the city en- 
gineer, "we’ve already taken down 
his porch once. He doesn't have a 
licence for it.” 

Chich considers that for a minute. 
"Fool. If he hadn't worried about it. 
he’d still have it. Now you know he 
put another one up and you’ll have 
to order it taken down 
Chich laughs for a moment, and 
then notices that the driver is having 
a difficult time taking a turn. 

“Two tanks. Two tanks could take 
this turn,” the mayor announces, 
delighted with himself. D 
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Inscriptions hewn in stone (left) on the construction site of the Valley of the Destroyed Communities at Yad Vashem. (Right) model of the planned Valley, at the entrance to the administration buildings. 


YAL> VASHEM is now engaged in 
the biggest construction project of its 
33-year history: The Valley of the 
Destroyed Communities. 

The names of over 5,000 Jewish 
communities wiped out in the Holo- 
caust will be cut into stone slabs 
mounted on rock faces up to nine 
metres high. 

From the air, the 26-dunam urea 
will resemble a huec labyrinth. This 
is because the valley floor will he 
dotted with artificial rock forma- 
tions, making it resemble a moun- 
tain canyon where water has worn 
the stone into bizarre shapes. 

The rocks have a double function. 
The lower ones resemble heaps of 
nibble, symbolizing the destruction 
wrought by Nazi Germany; the taller 
formations provide space to display 
the names of the vanished communi- 
ties. The mimes of towns and villages 
in each individual country are 
grouped in the “courtyards” created 
by the open spaces. 

If the names of these countries 
tveru posted in large letters above 
each canyon-courtyard, the whole 
area, viewed from above, would re- 
semble a huge map of Europe. 


Thus, as one entered the labyrinth 
from the right, one would see the 
mimes of towns in the Ukraine, 
Latvia and Lithuania. Nearer the 
centre one would come upon the 
names of towns in Poland, Czechos- 
lovakia and Austria. Finally, at the 
extreme left, one would see the 
names of French and Dutch cities. 

The valley has been designed to 
provide an emotional environmental 
experience for the visitor. 

even at this early stage of con- 
struction. the comer created by two 
outside walls (Lithuania nnd Latvia, 
according to the layout) conveys an 
idea of the sombre power the valley 
will exercise. It may become a sort of 
instant Western Wall of the Holo- 
caust. 

As one looks up and sees in the 
mind's eye the name of a locality 
which may have been the home of 
one’s parents or grandparents, the 
concept behind the project becomes 
clear. The sheer number of towns 
and villages- each once the home of 
hundreds or thousands of murdered 
Jews - will inevitably strike home. 

One has to allow one’s imagina- 
tion free 1 rein. . Penetrating deeper 


into the valley and turning one cor- 
ner after another, straining to read 
the unending silent rows of names, 
the meaning of the Holocaust is 
bound to take on n fresh dimension. 

THE PROJECT is the brainchild of 
Dr. Yitzhak Arad, the chairman of 
the Yad Vashem directorate, him- 
self a survivor and former partisan 
fighter. There were 18 entries in the 
competition to translate his vision 
into a concrete design. The winning 
entry was that of landscape 
architects Lipa Yahalom and Daniel 
Zur, together with architect Elisha 
Haussmann. 

The total cost of the project will be 
about $8 million, of which half has 
been pledged and a quarter is 
already in hand. According to 
Arad’s deputy, Reuven Dafm, no 
state funding is involved, since the 
International Society for Yad 
Vashem. whose chairman is Abba 
Eban, has underwritten the project. 
It is felt that the Diasporn should 
lhave a dominant share (n the under- 
baking. 

A direct-mail campaign to over- 
seas communities, synagogues and 


hnuismanschiificn, asking each In 
sponsor the commemoration of one 
destroyed locality with a donation of 
$3,000, was launched earlier (his 
year by Yad Vashem spokesman 
Rabbi Menahem Fogel. One of the 

I iositive responses wa& that of the 
ieform West London Synagogue, 
led by Rabbi Hugo Gryn, which has 
“adopted” the town oflierehovo in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Part of the educational and emo- 
tional link will be for members of a 
sponsoring organization to say Kad- 
aish on the day “their" European 
community was destroyed. 

The mailing campaign is being 
followed up by personal contacts by 
members of local Yad Vashem 
societies in the U.S., Britain, Cana- 
da, Australia and other countries. 
The British society has already 
undertaken to approach the lead- 
ership of every synagogue in the 
United Kingdom. 

Excavating work on the pro- 
ject started about a year ago, the 
contractor being Sole! Bonen. One 
corner advanced sufficiently to allow 
experiments in hoisting name-slabs 
into place. 


'flic valley walls aic being W n_ 
strutted of earth faced with ft otunt 
of reinforced concrete, which m 
turn is covered with large blocks 
natural rock, which will frame tne 
smooth stone tablets. , . 

The names will be written m Liri 
capitals and an ancient HwJJ 
script. Once the slabs of on cnU 
section arc in place, scaffolduigw" 
be pul up in front of it and a run 
stencil containing the re ‘ eV . h 
mimes will be stencilled on “J 
stones. They will then be carved 

of the stone by sandblasting. 
important consideration is the , 

to which the letters will be cut!" 
determines their legibility fro ' 
distance, since sunlight create 
shadow effect. . . hnve 

All these are problems that n 
to be solved before even the t 
the artificial internal rock f « 
■tions are built. Tentative : ptans * 
for some of these to be hollo . 
provide space for rooms in 
audio-visual presentations 
the destroyed communities c* 

mounted. . ,,„hind 

The valley is located beh 

the large monument to the J 
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ATTRACTIONS: 

■ Miles ot Sandy Bi-achcs 

• Pjikk jnik Mount Caimcl 

• PiuniL-nadcs 

an>! OUeivaiinn Points 

• llri-alliiakini' View ol Mails IIjv 

■ Aerial Cable-’ji 

• Llijali the Proplici’s Cave 

• Caimelhi* Monasiwjr 

■ li.ih,Vi Shrine & Gardens 

• Thiiit'en Unii|in- Museums 

• Sculpture Gardc-ti 

• PiciurL-Miue Zoo 

• Turkbli f. TalpM Open Markets 

• Modem shoiipintf Centers 


TOURIST ACTIVITIES: 

■ Colour tul Folklore* Evening 

• Onex Sliahh.it 

• Sal»b.ilh Morning City Walk 

• Guided Tour* ol rcthiiiun 
and University 

• Subsidized Sixlilsueing 
Touri uf VUilii 
& Surroundings 

■ OiiKurts * Titoalre 

• Dalle! 

• Art Exhibitions 

• lawn HuwlinK ■ Sijnaih 

• Tennis 

• Swinmiinn 

• WmriiurfmK 

• Hiking & Picnicking in 
Carmi'l National Park 

• lnlerndiion.il Folklore 
and Film fesiiv.rh 




YOUR IDEAL BASE 
FOR TOURING 
LOVELY GALILEE: 

Acre ol the Cruxadois ■ Caesarea of 
the Romans * Sail'd ol thr Canhalisls 
* Beth Shea urn's Catacombs • Jesus 
Nazareth • Mogiildo [Armageddonj 
of King Solomon • Druzr- Villagi-s 
ith tliclr rrolourtiil markets 
Ein Hod Artists' Colony 
> Romantic Sea of Galilee 
• Grottoes ol Roth Haniqra 
• All lltcw within a short 
convenient drive from Haifa, 
.lfloiding the visitors 
the discovery of Israel s 
gluriuns past 
and dynamic riicsent 
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! can get an idea of the sombre power the Valley will convey. 


soldiers and partisans of World War 
I inaugurated lust year. This is 
alrcndy quite a distance from the 
main area of Yad Vashem. The 
problem of sparing visitors the long 
^Ik to th e valley has thus to he 
considered. Reuven Dafni told The 
Jerusalem Post that a mini-bus shut- 
ue service may be provided, or a 
panting lot near the valley may allow 
ouses to pick up visitors after they 
"avecompietcd their visit. 

With the completion of The Vili- 
fy of the Destroyed Communities, 
useems that Yad Vashem is bringing 
o an end its ambitious building 
Programme. In the 13 years since 
w. Arad has been at its helm, the 
and Heroes’ Remembrance 
uthonty has responded to the in- 
^iQg interest in the Holocaust. 

‘ e main Yad Vashem museum 
z in 1Q 63. Later during 

tenure » the Warsaw 
mile 0 ^ ev °l l memorial, the art 
an ^ scy oral smaller monu- 
iniKM j*? 6 ?^ed. Another project 
tn^, ed by ^ but SUB under con- 
Ga«t I0D the Children’s Memorial 
thi»T n ‘ £ new World Centre for 
caching of the Holocaust will 
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also be acetunnuahtied in what is 
now the main administrative build- 
ing. For this purpose an entire new 
floor of lecture rooms will be added. 

All this is not costing the Israeli 

taxpayer one agora, said Dnfni. 1 he 
new floor is largely financed by a 
legacy made over to Yad Vashem. 
’The children's memorial is financed 
entirely by Abe Spiegel, of Los 
Angeles, who lost a young son at 
Auschwitz. The Soldiers and Parti- 
sans memorial was also financed by 

donations. , , . 

Yad Vashem’s already huge col- 
lection of Holocaust testimonies and 
documents is constantly growing 
with the addition of important new 
material, especially from utjterto 
inaccessible sources behind the Iron 

Although a stale institution fi- 
nanced through the national budget, 
Yad Vashem is, under its foundation 
statute, explicitly permitted to raise 
additional funds from the public. 
With the recent upsurge of interest 
in the Holocaust - and the growing 
danger of revisionist tendencies- the 
institution is living up to its charter 
imaginatively and positively. 




Herzi St- Tel. 640644: Talplot (» *) u I Herat St.. Tel. 673753. — “ 


For further inlo.nwtion CMlach Half* Tourkm D»rio|MlMl ,alion< 
10 Ahad Ha’Am St. P.O.B. 44620. Haifa 31445, htael. Tet. (Q4)b7tHS-7^^ 



The Architect and Creator of 

Fine Jewelry 

Vast collection of loose diamonds nnd precious stones 


SHOWROOMS: , 


lliiita — io Ahari lla'ain St.. Tel. O-t-tHiki 100 
iH.it — -Carnival Shop. Kin^ Solomon Hotel 


The UBI Fund 

wishes everyone 
a Happy, Healthy and Secure 
New Year 

Contributions can be made at all bainks, and at the ftibi office: 

1 7 Rehov Dalet (Aranial, Hakirya , Tel Aviv, TeL 03-268206, 03-20B1 83. 
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EVERYBODY knows "ihey Uun'i 
niiiko things like they used to," but 
not many people know how they 
used In make things. And that’s the 
idea behind Museum lla'atet/'s 
exhibition, "Man and His 
Work”: (o show, through a series of 
demonstrations by the Tel Aviv 
museum's staff, how men from bib- 
lical times until 50 or (in years ago. 
made everything from horse harnes- 
ses ami jewelry to mattresses and 
pita bread. 

Hard its it may be to imagine 
cotton before the gin. or flour before 
the millstone, the visitor to the 
museum pavilion soon discovers 
people carding' cotton, kneading 
dough, drilling wood, and making 
pottery without modern machines. 

The visitor sees how gold was once 
weighed against earob seeds, one 
“earal” equalling four earob seeds. 
'I'he carat is still of course, the mea- 
sure of gold today. 

The exhibit's “bread yard" shows 
how much effort and ingenuity has, 
throughout history, gone into pro- 
ducing something as simple ns pita 
bread, the traditional bread of the 
nomads. Showing (he various im- 
provements made in both the horse- 
drawn ploughs and the mills for 
grinding flour, the exhibit traces the 
bread-making process from planting 
to the final product, which visitors 


Words: Andy Court 
Photos: Richard Nowitz 


are invited local. 

Some potentially contusing pas- 
sages of the Bible sire even explained 
along the way, such as the passage 
frwn Isaiah: “And the key of (lie 
house of David will I lay upon hi> 
shoulder." People familiar with 
housekeys that fit into their pockets 
might be confused by the image. 
One of the exhibits, however, shows 
just how hig keys were at (hat time. 
Guides from the museum’s educa- 
tion department explain that putting 
keys on a person's shoulder is a 
symbol for giving someone atithoi- 
ity. 

ATTH E foundation of this exhibit is 
a quiet hranch of archeology that 
concerns itself with man’s everyday 
work as opposed to his grand tem- 
ples or his burial riles. “In archeolo- 
gy schools they teach pottery, lan- 
guages, and history, hut they don't 
teach daily life," said archeologist 
Elan Ayalon, curator of the “Man 
And His Work" pavilion, 

Ayalon's research for the 
museum’s exhibits often involves a 
mixture of archeology and anthro- 
pology. Roughly two-thirds of loois 


used in past vwiyduy work were 
ni.uk- nl 01 g.inic material, such as 
wood, and haw thus disappeared 
•“day. In figure nut how tilings were 
done. Ayalon visits the vanishing 
breed ol crallsmcn who still work in 
the liaditional way. 

"The only way for me to learn how 
a grinding stone is made,” he said, 
"is to go to the old Arab in Gilboa 
and litui out how he does it." 

Ayalon also finds clues in the 
Bible, the Talmud, and various 
other ancient sources. Paintings on 
the walls of Egyptian tombs show 
how potters once wmked at their 
wheels. Byzantine mosaics found in 
east Jordan show the wooden pans 
of an ancient winepress; all that the 
archeologists generally find at their 
digs are the stone parts of the press. 

By pulling the pieces of informa- 
tion together, Ayalon and his col- 
leagues come to understand not only 
how men unee worked, but also what 
previously unidentifiable objects 
actually arc. 

Ayalon recalls a report by two 
prominent archeologists who de- 
scribed a strange piece that they had 
found as a “cullic installation." Af- 
ter one look at (he picture of the 
object, Ayalon knew that the 
archeologists were assigning reli- 
gious significance to a part from a 
small oil-press. 
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The “Man And I lis Win k" exhibit 
has become one «*l the 
most populai attractions. pi“b:iMy 
because it slows people u.nkmg 
instead nl objects me re l v displaced 
behind a glass ease. 

The pavilion niieady bouses the 

tools and product sot |j piolessions. 

including those “I a uoUmuiIIi. 
carpenter, knife shnrpcuci. we.ivei. 
and leather workei A glass-1 »lo\u Ts 
shop will soon join the exhibit. 
Other professions, such as mat- 
making and brass-woil.ing. aie 
being considered. 

The pavilion is open the \.nm: 
hours as the museum (Sunday 
through Friday. '» a. in. to I p.m., 
Saturday Ml a. in. to 1 p m.. also 
Tuesday nights -1 p.m. to 7 p.m ). 
Demonstrations net in through' mi 
the day. but not iiecessuiily in all the 
various professions. 


The exhibit is an experience not 
only fur the visilois who gel to see 
the various crallx. but also lot the 
museum stall who have been liained 
to work the way theii ancestors did. 
“I try to think how it was in the old 
days, but once I start moving, doing 
the work, it's something very diffe- 
rent,” said Adna Wcrtheim, a fifth 
generation Israeli who does the 
weaving demonsl int ion. 

“It's not like coming to one of 
those electric sewing machines.’’ 
Wertlieini added. "To work this, 
you actually do everything. You 
don’t flick a switch and watch things 
happen." □ 




Do 

you 

really 

know 

what 


Masoret- 
Tradltlon — Is what 
gives us a 
collective and 
individual Identity, 
defines our place 
In the continuum 
of history, and 
guides us In the 
building of the 
Jewish State 
according to the 
moral vision of our 
Sages. 


come to terms 
with the realities of 
our times. 

It commits us to 
Haiakha- Jewish 
Law -which 
sanctifies us 
through religious 
ritual and inspires 
us to lead moral 
lives. 


Masoret provides 
us with a religious 
and cultural 
heritage that 
transcends party 
politics and unites 
us as Jews. 


“Masorti” 

means? 


Masoret upholds 
the sanctity of the 
Jewish religion, 
while allowing us 
to acknowledge 
that practice can 


Masoret teaches 
us AhavatYisrael 
and equality 
before the law. It 
leds us to affirm 
that tolerance and 
pluralism are the 
keystones of a 
modern Jewish 
society. 


MASORTI 


ISRAEL. 




s 
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Join us in living 
the meaning of 
Masoret. 

ShanaTova. miU rUUf 



JERUSALEM REGION 


Kehllat Emet Ve'Emuna 
KeWlat Moreshet Ylsrael 
Kehllat Hayovel 
Kehllat Ramot Zion 
Neve Schechler 
MaKehlla Hamaaortit 
wNatYa'ar Ramot 
wehUat Moreshet Avraham 
^en lat Harova Hayehudl 

SoTk. 00 " 9 ™ 98110 " 


Rahavla 
Rehavla 
Klryat Hayovel 
French Hill 
Neve Granot 
Bet Hakeram 
Ramot 
East Talplot 
Jewish Quarter 
Rehavla 
Gilo 


Tel. 02-22&869 
Tel. 02-223539 
Tel. 02-41 B240 
Tel. 02-816303 
Tel. 02-631121 
Tel. 02-523845 
Tel. 02-864850 
Tel. 02-716413 
Tel. 02-288629 
Tel. 02-699761 
Tel. 02-767578 


Hakehila HamaBOrtlt, Hakrayol 
Kehllat Sukkal Shalom 
Kehllat Hakerem 
Kehllat Adat Ylsrael 
Kehiiat Shalva 
Moshav Shorashim 


Klryat Bialik 
Ramat Ylshal 
Carmlel - 
Naharlya 
Sated 
Galilee 


Tel. 04-727921 
Tsl. 04-933468 
Tel. 04-988807 
Tel. 04-925670 
Tel. 069-30270 
Tel. 04-902411 


Kehllat Etz Haim 
Kehllat Netzach Ylsrael 
Kehllat Eshel Avraham 
Kehllat Magen Avraham 
Kehllat Shira Hadaaha 
Moshav Sde Nltzan 


Aehdod 
Ashkelon 
Beeraheve 
Omar 
Arad 
Negev 


CENTRAL REGION 


IVlUailCAY « - 

Neve Hanna (Children's Home) Klryat Gat 


Tel. 055- 
Tel. 05V 
Tel. 057- 
Tel. 057 
Tel. 057 
Tel. 057 
Tel. 051 


52870 

32573 

73566 

699519 

950105 

82532 

-82869 


northern region 


Kehllat Hod Ve'hadar 
Hakehila Hamasortit, Herzllya 
Kehllat BetYiarael 
Kehllat Yahav 
Kehllat Tiferel Shalom 
Kehllat Sinai 

Bet Haknesset Hamaaortl 
Kehllat Masoret Ylsrael 
Kehllat Adat Shalom 


KfarSaba 
Herzllya 
Netanya 
Petah Tlkva 
Ramat Aviv 
Tel Aviv 
Ra'anana 
Rlahon Lezlon 
Rehovot 


Tel. 052-447255 
Tel. 052-87907 
Tel. 053-34495 
Tel. 03-908844 
Tel. 03-419132 
Tel. 03-452952 
Tel. 052-447096 ' 
Tel. 03-955376 
Tel. 08-438833 


Israeli Institutions affiliated with the Masorti Movomont. 

* The Seminary ol Judaic Studies 

* Kibbutz Han alon 

+ Near Masorti (NOAM) Youth Movement 

* Naha) army groups 

* Tha Center lor Conservative Judaism 

* Nova Schechler - The Jewish Theological Seminary 
*. Ramah Programs In Israel 

* Masortl-Ramah summer camps 
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The ip test ion of dress is the tnnwuitl symbol nj basic change: Sister Purdy 
makes her way through the Old ( tty streets (left ) .-l mm in power at the Eccr 
Homo chapel (opposite page, right ) in the < >ld (. itv: «i nth meusm. 
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the Jerusalem p^si'Magaxih^, 


WALKING. ALMOST floating 
along like decorative birds, their 
starched coifs spreading mil like 
wings, a group of nuns walk along 
the streets of Jerusalem. 

It is a beautiful image, even if it is 
one that no longei exists. The pic- 
turesque nun, with dimple and veil, 
is a thing of the past, at least in the 
Roman Catholic Church. In her 
place is a simply dressed woman who 
may he wearing anything from a 
plain grey skirl to ordinary street 
clothes. 

For those of us who are looking fi »r 
the esoteric type, there is in Ismel, at 
least, the Eastern Orthodox mm 
who has retained her characteristic 
garb. One can point nut the Rus- 
sians, both red and white, with their 
pointed head-dress; the Greeks, en- 
veloped in black shawls; and the 
numerically few but most distinctive 
Romanians, with little pillbox caps 
that come down oil their foreheads. 

But for all their distinctive gaib, 
IhcOithodnx nuns are far less bound 
up in the rules of their ordeis than 
are the Roman Catholics. Many of 
the Orthodox nuns live alone, with 
only the most superficial form of 
supervision. If they are rigorous in 
the observance of. say. the strict 
fasts of (heir faith, it is a personal 
matter, not one of discipline. 

Even the custom of taking vows is 
less institutionalized in the Ortho- 
dox churches, where a widow or 
even a divorcee may commit herself 
to a life of religious devotion. In the 
same way. living arrangements may 
vary in the Orthodox churches, with 
anything from nuns living on their 
own, to a series of more or less 
self-contained Rats inside the con- 
vent. 

With Roman Catholic nuns 
evidencing a far lower profile than in 
the past, it is no wonder that one 
might imagine that the majority are 
in fact members of Orthodox faiths, 
but that is far from the case. 

According to Daniel Rossing, 
head of the Christian communities 
department of the Ministry of Reli- 
gious Affairs, there are about 1,100 
Roman Catholic nuns in the Holy 
Land. Those of the Eastern Christ- 
ian faiths include some 30 Greek 
Orthodox, 70 white Russians and 45 
Red Russians, three Romanians and 
about 10 each in the Armenian and 
Ethiopian communities. There are 
also 10 Lutheran nuns, five in the 
Jerusalem quarter of Talpiot and 
five at the Lutheran church in the 
Old City. However, all these are a 
drop in the bucket when compared 
to 60 Roman Catholic orders, serv- 
ing 155 institutions, including 
schools, hospitals, orphanages and 
hostels for pilgrims. 

Most of the orders were founded in 
the 18th and 19th centuries and date 
their existence in the Holy Land to 
the past century, during which they 
appeared under the patronage of the 
western Catholic powers. • 

One of the many such convents 
and one which lias undergone a 


unique and, for Israel, very special, 
Iranslorination is that of Our Lady of 
Sion, with 37 members in two con- 
vents. in the old City of Jerusalem 
and in the Jerusalem suburhofEin 
Kerem. licce Homo is outstanding 
because it contains an ancient Ro- 
man pavement, which for many 
years believed to date from the lime 
of Jesus. In addition to the many 
visitors who come to see the ancient 
finds, the convents host visitors, pil- 
grims. seminars ami courses. 

In a microcosm, these two con- 
vents symbolize the difficulties of 
nuns all nve i the world. A small 
numhci, seven, are cloistered nuns, 
who wear the traditional habit and 
spend their lives withdrawn from the 
wo] Id in prayer and contemplation. 
The rest are anything from with- 
drawn and lake a very special in- 
terest in their environment. 

Founded by the brothers Theo- 
dore and Alphonse Ratisboneinthe 
mid- 1 'hit cent my. the order was ori- 
ginally devoted to the conversion uf 
Jews to ( liristiiiiiily. In a remarkable 
evolution, this former preoccupa- 
tion with the conversion of Jews has 
in i ocenl years been redirected to the 
understanding of Jews and Judaism 
and to fighting anti-Semitism by 
(caching ( ‘lirislians about Judaism. 

Sister Donna Purdy is head of the 

F.nglisli speaking congregation in the 

convent in I he ( Mil City. There, in a 
high-ccilingcd. spacious set of rooms 
overlooking the Temple Mount, 
they have set up their living i|unrteis. 
The hi i ill ling is monumental, ww 
furnishings are very simple, consist- 
ing of the bent bamboo furniture one 
can find on sale cheaply in die Ul 
City Market. If it were not for me 
devotional objects about the roofl. 
one might assume that H w° s 
lynical slmlcnl dwelling. , . 

L.ike many of the nuns m 

convent, Purdy came to Israel from 
her native Canada to study to* 1 * 
For the moment at least, H # , 

home and she has no intention o 
leaving. I ler simple clothing an 
large cross which slw wears anwjj 
her neck might identify her as i 
to those familiar with tiiernstitu 
while others might imagine that 
is simply a pious Christian. 

She describes her vocation in 
pie, mallcr-of-fact terms, it . 
“commitment" like any other- 

if the commitment precludes 

tinge, well there are many 0 ' 
people around who do not nm y 
one reason or another. : 

The dress is a matter of cjg 
ence, she says, pointing n 
where it is more ^nven^nl, 
nuns do wear habits. For e Jjjfjn 
members of the order who ^ 

Egypt with poor Copts wea * f 
because it makes them lD 

'accepted in the cominun 

Israel, the opposite istrn^ # 
seems to suggest, ‘hose , ^ 
wear a habit in Jerusalem Ql0fC 

the older members, who _ , or1 . 
used to it and find it more 
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The question of dress is perhaps 
the outward symbol of change that is 
far more basic. An interesting out- 
look on this change is to lie found in 
the research of Idan Yaron, a doc- 
toral student in the sociology of 
religion at the Hebrew University, 
whose MA thesis concerned the Sis- 
ters of Sion. . . 

Yaron explained that originally, 
as a student of both sociology and 
Far Eastern culture, he had attemp- 
ted to examine Buddhist convents 
and, in particular, the synthesis be- 
tween Buddhism and Chinese cul- 
ture in Chinese convents. But 
though he knew Chinese, it was not 
good enough to catch the nuances of 
convent lire. Nor did he have any 
contacts-in Chinese convents. 

In Jerusalem, on the other hand, 
lie was closely acquainted with the 
order nf the Sisters of Sion. His 
father, Kalman Yaron, director of 
the Hebrew University’s Martin Bu- 
ber Institute for Adult Education, 
had, following the Six Day War in. 
1967, promoted a unique institution 
together with Aline Balut, the late 
mother of the Eccc Homo convent: 
an ulpan, situated in the convent, 
where Jews and Arabs could come to 
study together. 

Yaron’s research included not 
only the local convents, but the 


statistics, Yaron says he detects a 
new optimism, largely as a result of a 
return to an atmosphere of more 
limitations and regulations, not to 
the extent of what prevailed before 
Vatican II, but at least more than 
during the 1960s and early 1970s. 

With this kind of scenario, it is 
perhaps not surprising that the 
orders which seem to have the 
greatest problems are those which 
have the most contact with society nt 
large. It is easier for the closed 
contemplative orders. For them, 
there is still the security for a girl 
seeking a religious life, an answer 
that involves no questioning. 

For the Sisters of Sion, the 
answers are still not that clear. Over 
the past decades, they ran schools 
for girls. In Jerusalem, their pupils 
even include a daughter of King 
Hussein. But as Sister Donna Purdy 
noted, it is not easy to sec one’s 
vocation serving as an underpaid 
teacher for the daughters of the 
privileged. 

At the same time, without the 
schools, where it is natural for some 
girls to look up to their teachers and 
see them as role models, it is more 
difficult to find new noviciates. 

THE SISTERS of Sion have also not 
yet completely come to terms on an 
organ izational level with their pre- 
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mother house, the headquarters of sent mission of providing a link be- 
Ihe entire order, in Rome. He him- tween Christianity and Judaism. It is 
self was pleasantly surprised to see a mission which does not really coin- 


self was pleasantly surprised to see - 

how wilbng the nuns were to open cide with their role of social welfare, 
their records and annals to him. And in fact less than five per cent of 
What he found was a profound the nuns throughout the world are 
change which took place after Vati- involved in the Jewish-Chnstian dia- 
can II, the council organized by Pope logue, even though this aspect of 
John XXIII . From the early part of their work has received considerable 
this century in particular, everything recognition, even from the Vatican 

about monastic life was ordered, itself. 

Even the freest of convents were But this aspect is gaining in mi- 
strict, not only about clothing, but portance.Jerusalemneverliad much 
about time schedules for work, centrality in the order. Originally the 

meajs and prayer, relations with the mother house was in France and 
outside world and even the occupa- then it moved to Rome. But last 
lions that were suitable for a nun. year, for the first time, the order 
Obedience to these regulations held its general chapter, a meeting 
was ensured by a questionnaire, held once in five years with repre- 
which the heads of orders were rc- sentatives from the entire world, in 
quired to fill out in meticulous detail Jerusalem. 

once every five years. To be sure , he Even as this work , and Jerusalem , 

notes, even before Vatican II began gain in importance, there remain 
to consider the problem of religious good and valid reasons for nuns to be 
orders in 1965, there was 3 measure hesitant about coming here. A nun 
of questioning. After it, it seemed as in Latin America , for example, con- 
11 everything was changing. cemed with the plight of the unoer- 

Contrary to what might be ex- privileged and involved in the strug- 
P e cted, the changes did not bode gle to have this fight 
well for the communities. The more within the church, would find little 
traditional nuns could not cope with reason to pick herself up and come to 
the changes and those who were Jerusalem. 

more liberal in outlook began to see All this means that there are real 
new opportunities outside the con- problems for those who do remain in 
yents. Every year more nuns began Jerusalem. How are they to care tor 
to leave the order. the growing percentage of aged and 

At the same time, there were infirm within their community . How 
fewer and fewer noviciates, young are they to care for large buildings 
women who wished to prepare for a with fewer workers. So far. Yaron 
Hie as a mm Tk n „.i. Lli .,r « n t»e thp answer has been for fewer 


Wc a nun. Though most of the notes, the answer has been for fewer 
nuns at the Sisters of Sion come from women to do more work. 
a broad, 6s do the nuns in many other These are problems which are 
orders, they too found themselves faced by other communities, com- 
■aced with these problems. munities which face them with far 

Every year the number of nuns less optimism and hone. Perhaps it is 
lopped and the average age rose, the element of faith which is the 
loaavthenwmnoo™- r»rtnr. the factor which can 
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All this means inai mere werem 
problems for those who do remain in 
Jerusalem. How are they to care for 
the growing percentage of aged and 
infirm within their community? How 
Rre they to care for large buildings 
with fewer workers. So far. Yaron 
notes, the answer has been for fewer 
women to do more work. 

These are problems which are 
faced by other communities, com- 
munities which face them with far 


•*. r r “"o uic average age rose, me cicuitm ^ ~ 

loday the average age of nuns in this deciding factor , the factor which can 
°™er m Jerusalem ranges between save the members of the order from 
50 and <50. despair and prepare them to face the 

Despite these rather dismaying future with equanimity. o 
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IS I AMU' RADICALISM, ;md 
whsil is generally Icnnuil “ilic Islamic 
icvival." I Live simv l Ik- lute l ,, 7(k 
etncrally been linked with ikvdnp- 
ments in linn, when: the real ilr.iiim 
was being er i;nlcd. I luwevvr, Isla- 
mic fuiuliimeiitidisin has also been 
on (he mart'll in many count] its of 
tile Aiab-Moslem world. In Egypt, 
especially, militant Islam claimed al 
least one dr.i malic achieve me ill the 
assassi nation on (Jeloherh, JUKI of 
Anwar al-Sadat . 

Side by side with the spread ni 
militant Islamic groups, moreover, 
Egypt has witnessed u proliferation 
of (juielisl Islamic groups as well as 
the spread of Klatnie observances 
mining large segments of the popula- 
tion. Recent events in ( airo. includ- 
ing the ban on llie unabridged edi- 
tion of A Thousand and One Mights, 
and (lie revoking hy the high eotn( ot 
a law ol pei sc ina I status deemed 
contrary to the teachings of Islam, 
have given cause of concern to 
Egyptian moulders of opinion and 
to the amlioiilicv 

ProUssor hekiuepan points out 
that, in ideological terms, (lie Islam- 
ist ethos at lust seemed to leplace 
NasM.iism in I'gypt. Dining the late 
I'UOn, liowevei, ■■Nassciism and 
Klamism began to converge, pio- 
d i icing a pcculiai ideological blend 
eci tie ling on anil-regime protest." 
flu- Mist indications of this convcig 
cnee, lie believes, couUl be ob-.ei ved 
at a mass level dining the dangerous 
riming ol January. 1 ( >77. "I lie possi- 
ble continence and symbiosis of 
these two mass constituencies could 
well repicseiil a potential dangei to 
the ruling elite." he adds. However, 
despite the presence of "disk fac- 
tors." it is impossible to predict 
when and how, and it, all this dis- 
satisfaction will present challenges 
to llu? regime. Wlial n lakes such 
predictions impossible is that, "in 
sharp coni last to oilier Arabs, the 
Egyptians possess great patience and 
disinclination toward mass activ- 
ism." 

THE IMPACT of Islamic revival- 
ism oil any specific Moslem society 
01 state is not the primary concern of 
him n in Revolution. Its principal aim 
is to examine the historic roots and 
patterns of Islamic resurgence, and 
the forms it lias taken in present-day 
Moslem society. 

Part l includes a general survey of 
Islamic fund amen lal ism (including a 
brief history of the Islamist move- 
ments), a chapter on the social and 
psychological bases of Islamic re- 
vivalism, a summary of Islamist 




Lord Snowdon devoted exactly five days to a whirlwind tour of Israel. 
“Israel: A hirst View hv Snowdon" (Weidenfeld, £12.95) is the pictorial 
result: sun k black and white photos of unawate Orthodox Jews in Mea 
Shean'm. Impassive colour . shots of etpially impassive Israeli soldiers. 
I ’leuMint pictures oj well-fed. hirsute prelates surprising in their 
hlundnrss (Snowdon is a justly renowned portraitist). Remarkably, the 
only photographs that come alive me those taken of inanimate subjects: 
a tank scrap yard near Tel Aviv, the "Gate to the Shore" in Acre, the 
but k of a J, OW-year-old olive tree. R. P. 


Revivalist fervour 


ISLAM IN KKVOLimON: Fun- 
damentalism in the Arab World by 
R. Ilrair Dckineiian. Syracuse, 
N.Y., Syracuse University Press. 
249 pp. $2(i (hard cover), $12.95 
(paperback). 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SHIT 
ISLAM: The History and Doctrines 
or Twelver Shi ’Ism by Monjnn Mo- 
men. New Haven, Yule University 
Press. 397 pp. $25. 

THE ASSASSINS: A Radical Sect In 
Islam hy Bernard Lewis. London, Al 
Sui|i Books. 166 pp. £4.95. 

Nissim Rejwan 

ideology and practice, and the re- 
sponses. at slate level, to the emerg- 
ence of a multitude of Islamist 
.societies in recent times. 

About the causes of this phe- 
nomenon Dekmcjinn is understand- 
ably careful, and rejects the preva- 
lent view that social and economic 


deprivation alone produces an in- 
crease in religious commitment. 
Without denying the importance or 
socio-economic factors, lie adopts a 
more comprehensive, multi- 
dimensional framework, and 
emphasizes what he calls “the crisis' 
of the spirit, the crisis of identity and 
culture, and the crisis of legitimacy." 
This latter is manifested in the ero- 
sion of the moral basis of authority 
and its concomitants - elite misrule 
military impotence and class con- 
flict. 

On possible future developments 
in this sphere, and the prospects for 
successor militant Islam, Dekmejian 
points out that, while no state in (he 
Arab-Islnmic orbit except Iran can 
advance a divinely-ordained claim to 
legitimacy, the state apparatus may 
prove ineffectual in blocking fun- 
damentalism. “In the face of prot- 
racted disorder, a faction of the 
military could well assume power 
and proceed to establish an Islamic 


urilc i with siippoi I 1 1 1 mi lun- 
danieiilalisl organi/atiniis. Alu-i na- 
tively. billeting ruling elites may 
resort to an cvi»lii 1 ii»iiaiy;uloptinin*l 
fundamentalism under pu-sstne 
from powerful Islamist groups." 

The seizure of political power, 
however, would not guarantee sue- 
eess in establishing a viable pnlitii al 
eimmiimily. The liaiiian revolution 
is a case in point: despite the legi- 
timacy which Shi'i Islam grants a 
divinely-ordained imam . the Islam- 
ist regime in Teheran has so tai 
failed tn strive the niiilli-laeeleri 
problems (hat need to he tackled in 
order to transform a revolution into 
a stable polity. In the Sunni Inn- 
da men (a list context, where such 
legitimacy is not readily available, 
doctrinal as well as political con- 
troversies “are likely to present ma- 
jor difficulties in the (ask of conven- 
ing political theory into practical 
polities... It is not at all certain that 
future Islamist leaders and theorists 
will be able to cope with complex 
economic mid developmental piuh- 
Icms and secure basic human rights 
for Muslims and non-Muslims." 

IT REQUIRES sonic knowledge of 
Slii'ism to grasp the ways in which 
Shi'i Warn differs from Sunni Islam, 
and the reasons why (lie forma is 
generally thought more inclined to 
militancy and religious fanaticism. 
In An Introduction to Shi'i Islam. 
Mnojan Momen explores those 
areas in which Shi'i doctrine diffeis 
most from the Sunni. He deals with 
the thorny problem of the succession 
to Mohammed, the nature of the 
Imainutc, and the Twelfth Imam 
(from which “Twelver Shi’ism,” to 
which the majority of Shi'is belong, 
derives). In this far from easy enter- 
prise. Momen presents both modern 
critical research on Shi’ism and the 
traditional way that Shi’is sec them- 
selves. This last point is important 
because, as he points out, “for any- 
one trying to achieve an understand- 
ing of the world of Shi’i Islam, it is 
these traditional accounts that arc 
more relevant and important.” 
Contrary to what one might ex- 
icct, Momen concentrates on the 
Istory and precepts of Shi’i Islam, 
and has practically nothing to say on 
political developments in Iran and 
the Shi’i world following the Islamic 
revolution in Iran in 1979. He de- 
scribes Shi’i doctrine and ritual prac- 
tices; Shi’i jurisprudence and reli- 
gious hierarchy; such busic concepts 
as sufism, hiknta and 'irfatr, and the 
schools within Twelver Shi'ism. 

In the long concluding chuptcr he 
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.If Vt'U s Uu in i k niiu.rjry Shi'ism hf 
t iiki’s cxivplum m the vi ew preva- 
ou i b'd.iv that the triumph of 
klii’nu-im *. vi'-w*. is no, VcI ' c J 
pk-ti-. am that several ofjhenwq 
in I Itivril lal liaihlinii.il ^ 
i\\|'ii-v.i-‘l dimbis nn the subject l] e 

P ,,ml > ,,ul dial nnc of the niost 
siitpnsing liMi nil's of the Iasi fe* 
years has been the ease with which 
many *»l the jtmini nlania in Iran 
have left it possible to ignore the 
views ot such of their seniors who do 
inn lot low Khomeini j n all the mea- 
smes he takes. 

II IL ASSASSINS, aisu known as die 
Ni/iiiis. comprise one uf the two 
major divisions ol the Isma’iliseclof 
Shi'i Islam. Bernard Lewis's The 
Assassins, first published in 1967. 
ami now appearing in a new edition! 
with several important corrections 
ami revisions, traces the origins ol 
the sect and surveys both their doc- 
trines am) the lite of their founder, 
the legendary “Old Man of the 
Mountain." 

In his conclm ling chapter, “Means 
ami Ends." I ewis makes four points 
about the place of the Assassins in 
the history of Islam. The first istlial 
their movement, “whatever its driv- 
ing force may have been, was re- 
garded as a profound threat to the 
existing order, political, social and 
religious." The sccund is that the 
Assassins “are no isolated phe- 
nomenon, hut one of a long scries of 
messianic movements, at once popu- 
lar ami obscure, impelled by deep- 
rooted anxieties, and from time to 
time exploding to outbreaks of re- 
volutionary violence." The third 
point is (hat (hey "succeeded in 
reshaping and redirecting the vague 
desires, wild beliefs and aimless rage 
of the discontented into an ideology 
and an organization which in cohe- 
sion, discipline and purposive vio- 
lence lias no parallel in earlier oitt 
later times. The fourth, “■» 
perhaps ultimately the most signifi- 
cant point, is their final and total 
failure." 

Like many similar radical mow 
ments before and after them, vk 
Assassins did not succeed in over- 
throwing the existing order, ana 
have been reduced to the status ot 
"one sectarian minority among 
others." Is their record anything to 
go by in assessing the fundamentalist 
movements that have emerged i £ 
ccntly in Egypt and other parts otui 
Arab world*? Are these movements 
now waging some kind of last*®* 
brittle, and will they fail? It 
cning to consider the alternative- 


THE COLLECTION or panels 
edited by Rcinharz und Sdutlznurg 
examines the period from the En- 
lightenment to the Second World 
War. Thei r writers delivered them at 
the Inter national Conference of Ger- 
man Jews at Clark University in 
1983. One of the strengths of this 
volume Is the vnrielv of topics co- 
vered, ranging from George Mossc's 
essay on “Moses Mendelssohn as the 
Archetypal German Jew" to Marion 
Kaplan's “Sisterhood under Siege: 
Feminism ami Antisemitism in Ger- 
many. 1904-1938.” 

There are a number of very good 
essays in I his collect ion, Jacob Katz's 
"Herman Culture and the Jews" in 
particular, Katz notes how Gcrniun 
Jews weie more i|ii;mlilively in- 
volved in Cicrmtin culture than their 
gentile counterparts, for which he 
posits two reasons: “We can only 
assume (hat Jews, in leaving behind 
their traditional ghetto society.; 
brought witli them a special endow- 
ment for cultural ciealivity that, on 
their joining society at large, found 
on I lie one hand a new scope and 
opportunity and on the other (lie 
social stimuli for its realization." 


A Jewish bookshelf 


THE JEWISH RESPONSE TO 
GERMAN CULTURE edited by 
Jehuda Rcinharz and Waller Schalz- 
burg. Hanover NH. University Press 
of New England. 362 pp. No price 
stated. 

JEWISH SELF-HATRED by Sander 
L. Gilman. Baltimore, The John 
Hopkins University Press. 461 pp. 
No price slated. 

THE FALL OF HITLER; OR, 
WHERE IS THY PEACE? by 
Sami tel Solomon. New York. Van- 
tage Press. 99 pp. $8.95. 

TIIE PREVENTION OF GENO- 
CIDE by Ijco Kuper. New Haven, 
Yale University Press. 286 pp. No 
price" staled. 

Jeff Black 


SANDER GILMAN'S Jewish- $clf-’ 
Hatred ', is subtitled Aiili-.SViui7i.wi 


and the Hidden Language of (he 
Jews. Gilman defines self-hatred as 
resulting from “the outsider's 
acceptance of the mirage of them- 
selves generated by their reference 
group... ns a reality." His book is an 
examination of the discourse of Jew- 
ish writers from the Middle Ages 
onwards for "it is in language... that 
the tensions of Otherness and thus 
eventually of self-hatred can be best 
examined.” 

Unfortunately, Gilman’s often 
clumsy writing style obscures the 
muny good points he makes but his 
optimistic conclusion, that self- 
hatred no longer exists among mod- 
ern American Jewish writers, is very 
well argued, and saves the book 
from its more pedestrian beginning. 

WHAT GILMAN 1 would make of 
Samuel Solomon’s The Fall of Hitler; 
Or, Where is Thy ■ Peace? I don’t 
know. Solomon has written "a his- 
torical tragedy" in blank verse which 
chronicles the life of Hitler between 


1939-45. The play is certainly not 
tasteless and the writing is both poe- 
tic and powerful. Count von Stauf- 
feiiberg, one of the German Army 
officers who attempted to assassin- 
ate Hitler, explains to his colleagues 
his reasons for going against the 
Fuhrer: “And in the flash. Hitler 1 
darkly saw,/ A butcher, with his 
dripping crimson knife/ In Israel’s 
body; murdering Germany.” The 
problem remains whether Hitler can 
be cast in the mould of a tragic hero, 
and that has to be left to the indi- 
vidual reader. 

LEO KUPER is more concerned 
about the prevention of such atroci- 
ties as those perpetrated by Hitler. 
The Prevention of Genocide ex- 
amines the work of the United Na- 
tions in ensuring that the UN Geno- 
cide Convention of 1948 is adhered 
to. A short glance at the history of 
the world und the UN, since then, 
shows the meaninglessness of this 
Convention. Kuper offers no simple 
remedies. One feels that, if the UN 
was staffed by people as perceptive 
and sincere us the author of this 
study of it, then maybe it would not 
be. the white elephant it has become. □ 
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Travesty 

MISIIPAT PRAti (The Png 
Trial): The First Anti-Zionist Show 
Trial in the Communist Bloc by 
Colic. Tel Aviv, Milo Publisher* 
312 pp. Price not state d. ^ 

ME1R COTIC is a legal author^ 
and has written books 9 , 

Dreyfus, Beilis and 
trials. In his Mishpat Prog, h 
scribes the East European, P ** 
their anti-Zionism and anti-So™ 
trials of the Fifties, and 
their anti-Zionism and anti-Sem ; 

TTie victims included two Is .. 
Shimon Orenstein and Mor ca 
Oren. The aim of this witch-bun 1 * 
to increase “the wo ■•gg 
awareness," and political « I f* 
ence, of captive nations ben 
Iron Curtain. The emergence, " 
Tito, of post-war Yugoslavia. si> 
pened Stalin's paranoia, i 
Slansky. and other deceot ’ 

Communists and partisans; Q 

socrified in this period of len ^Jg£jJ 


DANCING IN THE LIGHT 
Shirley MocLalna 

An Intimate and tnsdnatlny 
personal port ay al by the 
nclross/wriler that bares her 
Innermost sell. 

Reg.NIS9.S0 NOWNISB.OO 



FALL FROM GRACE 
Lorry Collins 

AWorldWa rl| spy* hr,,,er 

about a sophisticated 
Frenchwoman and a brilliant, 
cultured German -playing 
high risk stakes upon which 
the outcome ot the war hung. 

Reg. NIS 10.90 NOW NIS 9.30 
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THE HUNT FOR 
RED OCTOBER 
TomClanoy 

Somewhere under the 
Atlantic, a Soviet submarine 
commanderhas Just made a 
fateful decision: The Red 
OdobBr Is heading west. The 
Americana want her; (he 
Russians went her back. And 
the most Incredible chase In 
history Is on. 

Reg. NIS 0.69 NOW NIS 7.90 

SKELETON CREW 
Stephan King 

■Welcome tothe world ol terror 
-where a macabre mist traps 
humanity in its swirling horror, 
where nothing Is wha t It seems 
and nowhere Is safe... 

Reg. NIS 1 1.S0 NOW NIS 9.76 




Ai drill lavish 
Art 
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WORDS LIKE ARROWS 
ShhrlayKumovo 

1800 wise andtlmele9s 
Yiddish folk sayings, 
proverbs, maxims, adages 
and bon mats- Yiddish with 
English translation and 
transcription. 
10.S0. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
BIBLE ANIMALS 
pater Franca 

Based on the latest research 

hto the natural history ol the 
Btbie lands end Hebrew myth 
and culture, this volume 


ANCIENT JEWISH ART 
by aabirlello Sad-Baina 

Two mlHenlBol JBwteh arUaUc 
tradition reviewed from an 
historic perspective. Introduction 
by Bezfllel Nnridss. 238 pages, 
hardcover, beaulllully Illustrated. 
PRICEi NIS 60 


animals mentioned In the 
serfatures. IncL cokxr photos. 

V Rag. NIS 20.60 


JERUSALEM— 
REBIRTH OF A CITY 
Martin Gilbert 

The story of Jerusalem's 60 turbulent 
years ot transformation and 
development, Irom 1 BOB to 
189B, written by the 
renowned researcher. 

Reg. NIB 30. BO i Now NIB 2S 


JEWISH ROOTS IN THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
ECONOMY 
Mendel Kaplan 

A book. for anyone Interested In 

South African economic and 
soda! history, from a Jewish 
standpoint, ranging back to the 
17th century 

NIB 29.9S 
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STREET PEOPLE 
by Hatga Dtidman 

The stories behind the names 
ol IsroeTB main streets. Learn 
more about Dtzengotf, 
Nordau , Tchamtchowsky , 
and many more. 

NIS 16.60 




WITH PREJUDICE 
byAlexBerlyne 

A fascinating, endless 
potpourri dartved from the 
Jerusalem Post column of the 
aamenama. 

NIS 18.60 


THEAiTO ALEXANDRIA, 
JERUSALEM AND FREEDOM 
AdaAharonl and Thaa Wolf 

A true story of ordinary pe(X)le 
performing extraordinary fasts for 
fellow men, In Egypt during the 
tumultous 1930s and '40s. 

NIS 13.S0 





JUDAISM A-* 

Yaaoov Newman and 

QavrlefSIvan 

Aconcise comprehensive ^ 
lexicon ol concepbjmd terms 

of Jewish culture and reilgwn 

NIB 18.80 


COMPANION 

TO 

PIRKL/VVOT 



THE HISTORICAL 
JESUS 

OaalyahCornfeld 

A scholarly vlawol the man 
and his world, the political 
climate of his times, and his 
Inlluence on tha rnWenla that 
followed. 

NIS 20.00 


A COMPANION 
TOPIRKE AVOT 
By Benjamin 
Morgenstern 

This book Is concerned with 
the rabbis who wrote the 
PlrkelAvot and devotes each 
chapter io a specif ic sage and 
to the era In wfilch ha lived. 
NIS1S.S0 



LEO ENDS OF 9 APED 
Dov Silverman 

A collection of the wondrous 
tales bringing togelhar tha 
reality and mysticism lor 
which this picturesque town la 
known. 

NIS 10.90 


TMESIDROT 
By Abraham Chill 

Offers commentary on each 
ParshatHaShavua that 
Imparts knowledge o I 
Judaism, teaching ol the 
masters and the morals of out 
tradition 
NIS 10.60 




To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. 81 .Jerusalem, 9 1°°0; 
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of Bible Animals □ Judaism A-Z 

Q Tha Hunt for Rad Oclobar 


D Skeleton Crew 
Q Words Like Arrows 


□ An Encyclopedia 
of Bible Animals 

□ Ancient Jewish Art 

□ Jerusalem — 
Rebirth of a City 


□ With Predudlce 

□ Thea 


□ A Companion to PlrkeAvot 
a TheSidrot 
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FOB MfKT ' CJb, Kitchener is 
that hmoui. recruil- 
W i«wf i»> ster as one of the icons of the 
British Empire. The martial mous- 
tache, the pointing finger, and the 
slogan: “Your Country Needs You” 
seem today a mere caricature of 
patriotism, anil to mock the ideal 
they set out to exploit. 

Yet Kitchener was a potent sym- 
bol. Created secretary of slate for 
war at the outbreak «>t World War I. 
lie was Britain’s most pmveiful sol- 
dier since the days of Oliver Crom- 
well. His prestige was high and his 
popularity undoubted. Yet, as this 
biography makes clear, Ins teal ta- 
lents were not military al all. 

Herbert Horatio Kitchener was 
hum in Ireland in IX^U. I [is parents 
had bought tin estate then in the 
wake of the Irish potato (amine, 
which had depopulated the count ly. 
The British government encouraged 
settlement there in the hope of bet- 
ter controlling the unruly natives, 
linwvvci, most potential colonists 
preferred wainier dimes, and the 
plan came to nothing. 

Kitcheners father, a colonel who 
had never seen any fighting, was a 
cruel nmu who gave Ills children ail 
uphi iuging best de scribed as martial, 
and who was given to horse* 
whipping his Irish tenants. 

Ail army career was almost 
mdaiiied for Kitchener, and he be- 
came tin officer in the Royal En- 
gineers. He .spent some years in 
Palestine, surveying the hind for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, But his 
big chance came in the early IKKOx 
with the Malidi revolt and die siege 
of Khartoum. As a member of a 
relieving force trying to rescue the 
doomed General Cordon, he made a 
name for himself as a man of energy 
and initiative. 

Kitchener's ambition ensured that 
he would keep Iris name in the public 
eye. and, during periods of leave in 
England, he began to cultivate 
powciful friends. Obtaining influ- 
ence in high places has always been 
an important part of the skills 10 - 
i|uiied of an aspiiing general. 

PROMOTION FOLLOWED, lie 
was appointed Sirdar (commander)} 
of the Egyptian Army, and it was in 
that capacity that he was ultimately 
able to avenge Khartoum. A pro- 
tracted campaign against the 
Multilists, conducted in difficult ter- 
rain and necessitating (lie construc- 
tion of a railway line to secure sup- 
plies, culminated in the- battle of 
Omdurman in 1898. With the cheers 
of a grateful nation resounding in his 
ears. Kitchener was loaded with 
honours. 

It was therefore not surprising 
that, in (he wake of initial defeats 
suffered by the British Ainiy in the 


THE FIRST 57 pages of this book 
present a scenario of how a nuclear 
war could be triggered off. It’s set in 
1985-6, and inevitably the Middle 
East is involved. If it were really 
acted out, we would never know 
whether it were possible to reduce 
our rate of inflation. 

The authors' scenario is certainly 
feasible. Their detailed description, 
in the section which follows, of the 
development of the nuclear power 
industry in the industrialized states, 
hnd its sale of materials and know- 
how to the third world, explains how 
the current situation has come ab- 
out. O’Hefferman and the Lovins 
largely place the blame for it on the 
mistaken concepts which provided 
the base for the non-proliferation 
. treaty. 

“Tne non-proliferation treaty is 
based on the same mistaken assump- 
tion that President Eisenhower ex- 
pounded in his 1953 Atoms for Peace 
address: that there is *j peaceful 
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TIIK KITCHENER ENIGMA by 
Trevor Roylc. London, Michael 
Joseph. 43(> pp. £15. 

Ralph Amelan 


early stages of the Boer War, Kitch- 
ener was called to serve in South 
Africa. As second-in-command of 
the British forces, his strengths and 
weaknesses as a leader of men he- 
rn me more apparent. 

On the credit side, he was patient, 
loyal, cautious and meticulous in his 
attention tu detail. But liis abilities 
as a battlefield general were more in 
doubt. His tactical sense was poor; 
one error had almost lost him 
Oimlurmnn. His contemporaries 
were shocked at the brutality of his 
techniques. Sledgehammer stuff 
might work against Sudanese tribes- 
men, but the Boers were a different 
proposition. Yet Kitchener 
appeared aloof and impervious to 
the high casually rate thus caused 
among his own troops. 

Other faults became apparent loo, 
such as his habit of playing his cards 
so dose to his chest that no other 
commander knew whirl he was up to. 
But time and again (he problem of 
Kitchener’s brutal and unfeeling 
streak conies to the fore. He was an 
accomplished linguist; his French 
ami Arabic were excellent. He was a 
noted collector of porcelain. In 


Egypt, he mixed freely with Mos- 
lems and Jews. He was as far re- 
moved from the philistine 
xenophobe its it was possible to he. 

And yet his character in time of 
war underwent a change. He was 
regarded as a strongman by his 
admirers, a Teuton by the more 
cautious, and a barbarian by his 
enemies. His cruelty was almost in- 
advertent. Interning Boer refugees 
in concentration camps seemed to 
make sense in view of the large 
n uni hers of uprooted civilians 
wandering the landscape. But little 
effort was made to provide food and 
medicine for those interned. In fair- 
ness, Kitchener was not the only 
person responsible for this, and 
much British popular opinion, 
matching him in his coarseness of 
spirit, wanted to get tough with the 
Boers in order to finish an unpopular 
wtir more quickly. 

Kitchener’s talents in the Boer 
War were best exercised at the nego- 
tiating table. Displaying a remark- 
able sensitivity to the political 
aspirations of his opponents, he deft- 
ly out -maneuvered the hard-liners 
who wanted to humiliate the Boers. 
Thanks to his pragmatism, lie 
brought peace in a way he could 
never have achieved on the battle- 
field. 

THIS ASPECT to the great war 
leader was lost on the jingoistic Brit- 
ish. To them, he was the great war 
lea tier. But a more dispassionate 


Feasible scenario 


THE FIRST NUCLEAR WAR by 
Patrick O'Hefferman, Amory B. 
Lovins and L. Hunter Lovins. Lon- 
don, Hutchinson, 444 pp. £10.95. 

Susan Hattis Rolef 

civilian atom separate and separable 
from a hostile military atom.” They 
find fatih also with the “leverage* 
argument f6r controlling the use 
made of nuclear material and know- 
liow supplied . to Third World coun- 
tries:- “France used the leverage 
argument to justify shipping the 
Osirak reactor to Iraq, claiming 
that a Continuing need for French 
fuel and technical assistance would 
tdlow.France to keep the Iraqis from 
making bombs. But Iraq exercised 
reverse leverage over France in the 


form of its oil, on which France 
depended, and its purchase of con- 
ventional weapons, which France 
needed to supply in return for oil and 
hard cash. If France curtailed nuc- 
lear shipments to Iraq, oil supplies 
and lucrative arms contracts would 
be jeopardized. France was stale- 
mated. Only Israel’s, attack on the 
reactor relieved France of the pain 
associated with being a reliable sup- 
plier," 

FROM A global point of view, the 
prospects certainly are rather fright- 
ening. However, some 300 pages of 
rather dull facts and figures tend to 
induce indifference, particularly 
when it becomes clear that the au- 
thors don’t really have any practical 
solutions. , 

They argue that nations have a 


observer must wonder whether 
Kitchener was really better cut out as 
a diplomat and administrator. He 
had defused a potentially awkward 
incident with France at f-'aslimla. just 
after O m d u r in a n . A n d a s 
comm under- in-chief of the amiy in 
India, lie waged an astute, it more 
than unseemly, dispute with the 
viceroy, LnrdCur/nn, tlud led to tile 
latter’s resignation. 

But it was in Egypt that Kitchener 
flourished as nowhere else; lie re- 
garded the country as liis spiritual 
home. I le was based there before his 
rise to prominence, spent many 
years there as Sirdar, and was in all 
but name its ruler in the period 
1911-14. Trevor Royle terms him a 
pharouh in his style of governing, 
and it must be said that, in terms of 
what he did for the country, he was 
one of Egypt's best luleis in modem 
times. 

BUT THE pharouh had to he recal- 
led to other duties. The First Woikl 
War broke out; his country needed 
him. And it was al this juncture that 
Kitchener made his greatest military 
blunder. He opted for raising a 
vnlunlcei army to meet the German 
threat, rather than conscription. The 
best and the brightest, the brave and 
the public-spirited, met the call, and 
were mown down in the charnel- 
houses of the Western Front. The 
Empire was never to recover from 
the loss of high-grade manpower. 

At the time Kitchener’s decision 
wsis not very controversial, but he 
should have known better. As early 
as the first month of the war he hail 
told the Cabinet that the conflict 
would last three years. His. experi- 
ence had accustomed him to wars of 
attrition, wearing down an enemy 
before closing in for a sledgehammer 
kill. But his blindness to casualties 
on his own side prevented him front 
understanding the qualitative differ- 
ence between casualties in a volun- 
teer army and casualties in a con- 
script force. 

Kitchener beckoned, and the 
tnisting young men came. Nemesis 
followed. The great warlord also 
perished. On what was, ironically, a 
diplomatic mission tu Russia, his 
ship struck a mine. An appalling 
mix-up in intelligence and a preda- 
tory U-boat did for him. 

One of the more satisfying fea- 
tures of a well-resen relied and 
absorbing biography is Roylc ’s pa- 
tent desire to do well hy liis subject 
without skating over the more du- 
bious parts of his career. In particu- 
lar, the myths that he was a 
homosexual and that his death was 
due to some dark conspiracy have 
been effectively dispelled. The his- 
torical background is confidently 
handled, and an era is brought into 
focus. LI 


choice between a “hard energy 
path" and a “soft" one. “The hard 
pnth vision of the energy problem 
urges us to use all available technolo- 
gies to deliver the largest possible 
amounts of new energy as fast as 
possible, regardless of environmen- 
tal, social or dollar costs. ... The soft 
path view sees energy as only a 
means of accomplishing society's 
goals, not as an end in itself.” If 
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Wind in the Willows." 

MU »*1 I ASURE tell hy Rally i„ 
Kenneth ( imlianu.\ classic is now 
anil mi lied in Itiuihtpiti, a hook which 
combines photographs and writings 
about liveis and bonis, and seas and 
ships. 

The photographs were taken by 
I raiiyoise Leg! and, who has a sharp 
eye lor the unexpected; her camera 



nations follow the soft path, they 
believe, peace may be preserved. 
They feel it would be best if the 


entire nuclear energy industry were 
scrapped, but would settle for the 
stiffening of the non-proliferation 
treaty, and the delegitlmization of 
“bomb factories.” There is no law 
that prevents a person from tilting at 
windmills. 

I.present below some of the more 
fascinating bits of information in this 
book though l can't vouch for their 
accuracy; , ' • 

“Classified State Department 


captures ihe shapes and textures of 
water and boating. 

Parliaikuly striking is n photo- 
graph spanning two pages: a barely- 
glimpsed bout sends a series of waves 
rippling along the surface of the 
River Loire. The boat’s reflections 
arc inky black , in stark contrast to 
the water which is us luminescent as 
an opal. The aesthetic qualities of 
the image can be appreciated by the 
artist, the sailor and the mere land- 
lubber. 

Many pictures appeal to the tactile 
as well as to the visual sense: an old 
anchor rusted and encrusted with 
sail; lopes and nets knotted and 
twisted; small vessels aligned on an 
Aegean shore. There arc excellent 
black and white photographs. 

ANOTHER SOURCE of pleasure 
lies in ihe choice of the written 
passages, poetic and prosaic, made 
by Godfrey Howard. They include 
some old favourites. There are also 
lesser-known writings: one rcuos ol 
Clare Francis, it woman prepared to 
cross the Atlantic single-handed. 
She comments wryly on ihe demands 
of ;i pcisislcnt lout that she be photo- 
graphed in nothing but a b |kmi ; 
"Most photographers were napp) 
with the inevitable coil of rope. 

Also included is an excerpt irom 
the Naval Ratings I lamlbook 
b v the Bi ilish Admiralty in 
a Hal -i i on is not available. qtj» 
good results call beobiainedwUhtnc 
loom of annul or a rolling pin- 


cables, released under the Freeds 
of Information Act, document u 
years of U.S. arm-twisting for nuc- 
lear sales abroad. In one examp ■ 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk sen 
cable to’ the South Korean goy 
ment in the fall of 1968 ... ordering 
to buy a U.S. reactor or suffer a 
of credit." , in . 

‘‘A controversy surround"? 
Argentina's Embalse re * . 
opened the Canadian nuclear indu* 

try to an investigation that rev 
bribes and questionable P»S _ 
involving Italian and Israel iE 
and Argentine and South Korean 

bU “The theft of an entire 200-^ 
shipload of natural uranium 0 
presumably by Israeli agpnj w 
detected within three ^on 5 
kep. secret by all the reat 
eminent s for 10 years, l eStth j ar . 

ledge damage the internfluooaimnr 

ket for nuclear reactors. p 

Take it or leave it. 


Go east, young man 


“HM- THIS little number... not 
cr eai but not bad. Might just sell - " 
“Might! You'll sell ’em by the 
carload. You’ll beg me for repeals. 
Whal’s-his-natnc in North Bay 
bought four dozen of this one num- 
ber done.” 

“Liar, he bought two dozen. 

“God should strike me dead, lie 

bought four dozen." 

“Two.” . 

“Okay, so maybe it was three 

dozen.” 

“You’re still a liar, hut gimme 
three dozen anyway." 

This is an exchange between a 
salesman and the author's father in 
Morley Torgov’s A Good Place io 
C ome From. These fifteen essays 
recall growing up in the Thirties and 
Forties in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
With careful, precise strokes Turgov 
creates Ihe small town, and its mi- 
nute Jewish community's squabbling 
and backbiting, the tribulations of 
the dry goods Business, and the all- 
consuming desire to go east, to 
Toronto. The father-son rela- 
tionship is universal, and all charac- 
ters more than mere types, even 
while they represent typical small 
town personalities. 

The dialogue is wonderfully extra- 
vagant - bitter, witty, poignant, but 
above all real. It is easy to see why 
this book won the Leacock medal for 
humour, was adapted for the Amer- 
ican stage, and serialized for radio in 
Canada. For those wlio’d enjoy 
Richler with some of the nastiness 
removed, this work is a must. 

GAIL GODWIN’S The Finishing 
School is a different sort of book 
entirely. Written twenty six years 
later as a ^rand catharsis for a 14- 
vear-old girl’s fail' fid summer (tile 
«»k is simply peppered with italics). 
■I is 300-odd pages of social, moral, 
and psychological morass. Tile 
narrative is a confusing mixture of 
post- and pre- the traumatic event, 
which is exquisitely hinted al, refer- 
red to (obliquely) ill great length, 
and revealed in the course of a 
painfully exact chrunoiogical exposi- 
fon. In fact, Justin’s enchantment 


A GOOD 1*1 ACE TO COME FROM 
Hy Morley Turgov, New York, St. 
Martin's Press. 180 pp. $12.95. 

THE FINISHING SCHOOL by Gail 
Godwin. London. Pan Books. 322 
pp, £2.95. 

THURSDAY’S CHILDREN by 
Kumcr Goddcn. London and Syd- 
ney. Futurn. 249 pp. £2.95. 

RAKE EARTH by Mary Lee Grisan- 
ti. New York, Doubleday. 38 1 pp. 
$17.95. 

THE POTHUNTERS and Other 
School Stories by P.G. W ode house. 

I larniondswortli. Penguin. 3H» pp. 
£4.95. 

Lisa Kahn 

with Llrsuhi DcVanc (a woman of 
44) provides the force behind, pivot- 
al event and excuse for. the novel. 
One would have to be another Tho- 
mas Mann to pull it off. Godwin 
isn’t. 

As early as page two, we find: 
"(Ursula, which were the true parts 
and which parts did you make up?... 
I’nt sorry for the way I behaved at 
the end.' The older I get. the move 
cruel that behaviour scents. Yet. at 
the time, I was unable to behave any 
other way. ..1" 

There are so many hints, so much 
backtracking and wrapping up. ev- 
ery incident is fraught with so much 
meaning, that we don’t really care 
what happens hy the time it finally 
does, and. anyway, nothing could 
justify such an amount of foresha- 
dowing. 

It’s a pity, as the adult-child rela- 
tionships, vivid scenery, iind the 
hopes and fears of adolescence are 
often quite well depicted. I lowevcr, 
this book is recommended only For 
the wry stout of heart. 

RIJMER GODDEN’S Thursday's 
Children is a novel for ballot-lovers. 
Through the awareness and ambi- 
tions of two English suburban chil- 
dren. Goddcn provides an insiders 


She packed her axe 


Lizzie Borden took an axe. 

gave her mother forty whacks. 
Irani she saw what she had done, 
w&ave her father forty-one. 

So snys the children’s rhyme but a 
New Bedford court in 11193 found 
uzzie Borden innocent of the mur- 
oerof her father and step-mother. In 
be novel Lizzie, Evan Hunter recre- 
tfis the inquest, and the trial of 
raie Borden, and intersperses the 
™urt action with a fictional account 
a journey Lizzie took to Europe 
™ ‘hree years earlier. This Euro- 
L 3n J np B hinted m in the trial 
iS?™ 5, and Hunter uses it to estab- 
a new theory as to the back- 
gound to the murders and the inno- 
rence of Miss Borden. 

iniJa er s “rtddsion, which cer- 
5!55»W have shocked and out- 


LIZZ1E by Evan I lunter. London, 
Sphere. 430 pp. £2.95. 

DIMINISHED RESPONSIBILITY 
by James Barnett. London, Futura. 
239 pp. £2.50. 

PENANCE FOR JERRY KEN- 
NEDY by George V. Higgins. Lon- 
don, Abacus. 311 pp.£3.95. 

THE BURGLAR WHO LIKED TO 
QUOTE KIPLING by Lawrence 
Block. New York. Pocket Books. 
206 pp. $3.50. 

Jeff Black 


view nf dance from neighbourhood 
classes up to Her Majesty’s Ballet 
Company - 

The children arc Crystal Penny 
and her brother, Doone, and the ■ 
names tell it all. The former is treat- ‘ 
cd as though she were made of 
glass, pampered, indulged, self- 
centred. The latter is different, an 
outcast, misunderstood, and merely 
suffered. Guess who's the natural 
genius? 

Logically enough, this makes 
many episodes rather monotonous, 
ns we know how the main actors will 
invariably react, and who the under- 
dog will he. Yet Godden still man- 
ages to bring the often two- 
dimensional characters to life, and 
one is caught in the tension of 
events. 

MARY GRISANTFS Ran Earth is 
based on fact, a sure-fire combina- 
tion of an exiled Russian, the KGB 
the nuclear threat, an expose of 
Western journalism generally and 
American in particular, all capped 
by a sensational trial. 

But the novel is also one of growth 
and development, a personal story 
realistically and sensitively told. 
Anna Khnmeneva. young widow of 
a dissident scientist, is separated 
from her suit and exiled to the West, 
because she wrote an anti-nuclear 
novella. 

Alone but for the ever-present 
KCiB, she must begin anew and 
learn what it is to take responsibility 
for her life, while earnestly trying to 
get her message across, despite the 
manipulation and distortion of the 

Press. 

She finds a few allies but has more 
enemies still, and this leads to the 
nerve-wracking trial which forms the 
climax of the huok. The diverse 
elements are skilfully knit into a 
tight, thrilling, and promising first 
effort, which is hard to pul down. 

NO. The Pothunters is not a pre- 
viously undiscovered Wudcliouse 
manuscript , it is a reissuing of stories 
first published in 191)2-03. 

These stories (some forming 
novellas, some only single episodes) 
were written for boys' magazines, 
and that is exactly how they read. 
Being early and sometimes un- 
polished. many of them arc rather : 
mure Wodehonse than Wodehnuse. □ 

environment. As a gesture of 
friendship, lie agrees to defend his 
pal and book-keeper, charged with 
auditing a questionable tax return. It 
is an old rule among lawyers never to 
defend friends, especially when they 
haven’t a hope in hell of getting off, 
and Kennedy, like all transgressors 
of ancient wisdom, pays the price. 

Kennedy makes other mistakes as 
well, which stem from his good na- 
ture, and Higgins charts them with 
skill and sympathy. Unfortunately, 
his writing style leaves much to be 
desired - his dense prose might sym- 
bolize the festering world of crime 
and corruption but it Laxes Ihe read- 
er's patience. 


Sins of commission 

THE FIFTH COLUMN / Matt Nesvisky 
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“GENTLEMEN, the government 
panel on traffic accidents has com- 
pleted its report, and it is my pri- 
vilege to present its findings to - " 
"It’s about lime!" 

“Yeah, get on with it!" 

"Wasting our valuable time! Give 
us your lousy report already!” 

“If I may continue. The majority 
of experts on the panel has identified 
four essential factors contributing to 
the extraordinarily high rate of road 
accidents in this country. Point num- 
ber one is - " 

"Only four points? Why only four 
points?" 

“Yeah, why the cover-up?” 

“It’s politics!” 

"No-good left-wingers!” 

"Shut up, you Ashkenazi bas- 
tard!" 

"Maniac!” 

"Who’s a maniac, you mother- 
loving-” 

“Just get on with the report!" 
“Yeah, get on with it already!” 
“As 1 was saying, point number 
one, according to tne committee, is 
the unfortunate fact that most of the 
cars bought in this country come 
with operating manuals printed unly 
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SLIGHTLY BETTER is George V. 
Higgins’s Penance for Jerry Ken- 
nedy. Kennedy is a trial lawyer, and 
much too nice n guy for his work 


in Japanese.” 

“Yeah, yeah, we know that 
already!” 

"Lousy Japs I" 

“Who cares?” 

“Maniac!" 

“Who’s a maniac?’’ 

“Pipe down!” 

“Shut your face!” 

“Get on with the damn report 
already!" 

“Yeah, get on with it already!" 

"If I may continue. The second 
factor the committee found as con- 
tributing to our accident rate is the 
excessive sunlight in this country. 
We get an over-abundance of glaring 
Mediterranean sunshine - and yet 
this light is made available only cor- 
ing the day, when it's not required. 

“At night, the committee found, 
there is no sunlight whatsoever. This 
leaves drivers at the mercy of the 
moon, which scientists have proved 
affords considerably less illumina- 
tion than the sun, even though it is at 
night when the light is most 
needed." 

“Rubbish!” 

"Where’s the evidence?" 

“It’s an anti-religious plot I” 
“Cover-up!" 

“Politics! ’ 

“Fanatical right-wingers!" 
"Maniacs!" 

“Waste of lime and lax payers' 
money!" 

“Bread! Jobs!" 

“Free-trade zone for Yeroham!" 
"Free-fire zone for Hebron!" 
“Just get on with the damn report 
already!” 

“If I may continue. The third 


LAWRENCE BLOCK’S The Burg- 
lar Who Liked To Quote Kipling, oil 
the other hand, is a vastly entertain- 
ing crime novel. His hero, Bemic 
Rhoden bar r. is a retired thief who 
opens a bookshop oil the savings 
accrued from his earlier line of work. 

His retirement, however, is short- 
lived. for he is recruited to steal a 
copy of an unknown, anti-Semitic 
Kipling poem, "The Deliverance of 
Fort Bucklow.” What should be a 


relatively straightforward steal ends 
up with Rhodenbarr in hiding from 
the police and suspected of murder. 

The book moves along at a lively 
pace, the New York locale is well- 
captured, and For once the book 
jacket is correct when it says: “De- 
liciously amusing. Light-hearted 
crime at its very best." D 


cause of accidents, the committee 
found, is the condition of our roads. 
The roads were discovered to consist 
of straight sections and curves. The 
straight sections me conducive to 
speeding, while the curved portions 
impede visibility. It was suggested 
that a new road system eliminating 
both straight sections and curves be 
immediately built to replace the pre- 
sent highly dangerous - ” 

"Nonsense!" 

"Rubbish!” 

"Too expensive!" 

"It s a political ploy for your con- 
struction companies!" 

"Radical centrists!" 

“Maniacs!” 

"Bustards!” 

"Conniving Sephardim!" 
“Overbearing Ashkenazim!” 

"Just get on with the damn re- 
port!" 

"Yeah, we’re wasting valuable 
time! Get on with it!" 

“The niajui ity on the commission 
found a fourth cause for our accident 
rate. This is the fact that a growing 
number of Israelis are driving under 
the influence of tape cassettes purch- 
ased at stalls near Tel Aviv’s central 
bus station. Not only are many of 
these tapes pirated recordings, hut 
the music tends to excite ihe blood 
and - ’’ 

“Arrest the bastards!" 

“Demolish the stalls!" 

“Seal the homes of the stall own- 
ers!" 

“Make siring quartets mandatory 
for all automobile tape-players!” 
“Discrimination!" 

"Ashkenazi plot!” 

"Maniac!" 

“Son of a whore!” 

"Son of a convert!" 

“What about more money for the 
settlements?" 

"Save Soviet Jewry!" 

“The referee has a seeing-eye 
dog!" 

“Waste of time!" 

“Get on with it!" 

"On with ill On with it!" 

“hi conclusion, gentlemen, I must 
mention that a dissenting minority 
opinion from the committee holds 
that our accident rate is attributable 
to the temperament of the Israeli 
driver. This view finds Israelis irasci- 
ble, aggressive, impatient, ill- 
mannered, lacking common cour- 
tesy and common sense, unwillinc to 
face facts, unable to concentrate - ” 
“Rubbishl" 

“Racism!" 

“Maniacs!” 

“Libel!" 

"Anti-Semitism!" 

“Cover-up!" 

“Waste of time!” 

t “Get on with it! Get on with it!" 

“Yeah, let’s gel on to the next 
d report already!" ° 


r,*: 
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'• v-fj'-VM 1 . • Uses two cooking energy farms, simul- 
taneously - microwave and superconvection heat, for crisping 
and browning. Remarkably, you can start cooking from a cold 
start. 

There's absolutely no need to pre-heat, and time saving is up 
to 80% of conventional cooking methods. 

I ■■■ Use it a9 a microwave oven only, or a true 

combination oven. There is turbo energy as welt for better 
baking results. Frozen food can be cooked in foil containers 
and even metal baking tins can be used with complete safety. 
;wsCm.~*s A true combination oven that bakes every- 
thing from breads to meringues and souffles, and roasts all 





meats to a crisp golden brown. There is no need to resort to 
roasting bags, browning dishes or colouring agents. 

"i- : t , - It is easy to use. Only four pad-presses and 
you're cooking! The revolving turntable ensures evenly 
cooked food and cakes. A stainless steel Interior makes 
cleaning and maintenance a pleasure. In addition there is a 
removable rack for two level cooking. 

' : • Designed to optimum size, so it heats up 

faster and cooks more efficiently. It is compact and yet can 
easily cook a roa9t for a family of eight. 

' : V :■ CwL - Brought to you by Empi9at/Brother - it’s quite 
simply the most advanced cooker in the world. 
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M i n at. 




This winter, we'll keep warm 
in stylish coordinates, 
writes Greer Fay Cashman. 
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OUPLE of years back, designer Gideon Oberson, Predicted 
; fashions in the year 2000 would lack the seasonal adjective, 
buildings would be equipped with temp eratu ^ co » 
-cast, thus eliminating the need for heavy winter fabr , 

i the exception of top coats. . .. H an _ 

ven though the general public has not yet tak th 

a of modern technology's cooling and h ® at,r l g .^ t Qb ' on 
y ranges of autumn/winter fashions indicate th 

/hat distinguishes winter fashions from summer fashions is 


not so much the texture or the colour of the fabric, but the style 
of the garment. Whereas summer collections were more in- 
clined towards breezy skirts and low-necked tops over visible 
bras, exposure is not part of the winter package. 

Yet cotton, poplin, denim, satin, viscose, linen, rayon and 
chambray, which were very much part of the summer fabric 
scene, are still with us into the colder months. Less in evidence 
is tricot, but it's still too early in the season to determine whether 
tricot has been put into hibernation. 

(Continued on page () 
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Greer Fay Cashman 


FEATURE FILM offerings for the 
New Year begin at 1(1:15 tonight 
with ihe multiple Oscar-winning 
19H0 production, Ordinary People. 
Adapted from the novel "by Judith 
Guest and starring Timothy Hutton, 
Donald Sutherland, Mary Tyler- 
Munre and Judd Hirseh, il is about a 
family in crisis. To the outside obser- 
ver, the family is composed uf ordin- 


ary people but within tlieiT own 
circle, they live under the shadow of 

f rief and guilt. The family's first- 
orn sou drowned. His younger 
brother is consumed by guilt for not 
saving him. The mother is emo- 
tionally cold. Tile father is willing to 
accept anything for Ihe sake of 
peace. Family turmoil is never far 
from (he surface. 

Robert Redford, who directed 
Ordinary People, co-stars with Dus- 
tin Hoffman in Saturday’s 9:20 dra- 
ma All the President's Men, based on 
the best-selling hook by Carl Bern- 
stein and 1 Job Win id ward. Redford, 
as Wnsldngton Post reporter Wood- 
ward, in lime 1972 investigates the 
anesi of five men that triggered the 
Watergate nlfuir, all of liicin con- 
nected with the committee working 
to re-elect Richard Nison to the 
presidency. He is soon joined by his 
colleague, Bernstein (Hoffman). 
They are convinced there is more to 
tile story than meets (be eye. Their 
editor doubts that they can uncover 
nny worthwhile material but gra- 
dually gives them bis full support, as 
do metropolitan editor Harry 
Rosenfeld and managing editor Ho- 
ward Simons. All (lie rest is history. 

THE FRENCH feature film The 
Ship, with Lino Ventura, will be 
screened at 5:02 on Sunday. The 
story is about a medical student 
whose parents are divorced. She 
lives with her father, but’ decides to 
return to her mother. The rela- 
tionship doesn't work out. and de- 
spite the difficulties she must endure 
with her father, she resumes life 
under his roof. 

Set in the 1970s during the period 
of the student revolts, me film will 
have special significance for viewers 
who were at university during that 
time. 

Immediately following at 6:42 on 
Sunday is the extremely relevant 
documentary Relations between 
Israel and Africa - Past, Present and 
Future. Produced and directed by 
Sergio Michael, il is composed large- 
ly of archival material gleaned from 
the Foreign Ministry and motion 
picture newsreels. Because some of 
the footage is so old, there is an 
intermingling of black and white 
with colour. The production was 
motivated by the resumption of di- 
plomatic ties between Israel and 
several Black African stales. 

Armchair-thriller fans can start 
the New Year with a Jarge dose of 
suspense when the first instalment of 
the six-part serial The Chelsea Mur- 
ders is screened at 11 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Police are baffled by a string of 
murders in south-west London. The 
list of suspects is narrowed down to 
four, but the police are short of 
evidence to prove beyond doubt that 
one of the four is a murderer. 

ALL THINGS heing relative, the 
episode of Yes, Prime Minister on 
Monday at 9:30 p.m. is just about as 
frightfully British as one can gel. A 
political scandal is about to break 
with the disclosure that a British spy 
was in fact a double ngeni, who sold 
state secrets to Russia. There arc 
reasons to believe that Sir Hum- 
phrey Was involved in clearing the 
dead agent’s name. While the Storm 
is brewing, the prime minister’s 
popularity takes » precipitous turn. 
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Two for Robert Redford: (top left) as actor , with Dustin Hoffman in 'All the President's Men, and (above) as director, of * Ordinary People. ’ Also holiday fen 
this week, 'Cin tlerella Liberty, ' (top right) with James Caan and Marsha as sailor and bar-girl. 


However, what concerns the public 
most is the fate of a pet dog which 
has wandered into a military defence 
area. 

EDUCATIONAL television at 2:15 
on Tuesday is screening the feature 
film The Daybreakers, based on 
Louis L’Amour’s novel of the same 
name. Beginning in Tennessee, this 
is the story of the three Sacketts 
brothers. A feud with a rival clan 
results in their migration to the 
West. Their adventures on the way 
are many and varied. There's a little 
romance nnd a lot of lead-slinging. 
Heading the cast are Glen Ford. 
Tom Selleck and Sam Elliot. The film 
was directed by Robert Totten. 

A fairy-tale in the finest tradition 
is the best way to describe the BBC's 
dramatization of The Unknown F.n- 
chantmm by prize-winning novelist 
Rosemary llnrris. At age 18, Prin- 
cess Arabella becomes an awful bore 
- so much so that no prince can be 
found to marry her. There is only 
one way to break the spell which was 
cast upon her at her christening to 
make her desirable. To learn the 
secret, you must watch ETV at 4:15 
on Tuesday. 

Arab feminists arc few and far 
between. Arab women have found it 
more difficult than their non-Arab 
sisters to liberate themselves from 
the restrictions of a male-dominated 
society. Some have succeeded in 
making the bfuakthough, but their 


influence on Arab affairs has yet to 
be felt. Jewish feminists in Israel 
were successful in removingfrom the 
television screen a promotional film 
on grapefruit. It was undeniably sex- 
ist. and it wasn't only in the eyes of 
the feminists that it was offensive. 

Zohir Bahaloul will host three 
Arab feminists and three Jewish 
feminists in his monthly programme. 
Points of Origin at b:32 on Tuesday. 

JAMES CAAN. Marsha Mason and 
Eli Wallach star in Cinderella Liber- 
ty, the 1973 production selected to 
rill next Wednesday's weekly feature 
spot at 10:05. The title is naval slang 
for a pass that expires at midnight. 
John Bnggs Jr., whose whole life 
revolves around the navy, holds a 
Cinderella Liberty. However, when 
he gets involved with a bar- girl and 
her young son, he doesn't go back to 
the ship, nlthough he does find him- 
self emotionally at sea. He is landed- 
in a lot more trouble than he thought 
possible. 

What is civilization? Are we doing 
an injustice to people whom we label 
primitive? What lessons can we learn 
from the peoples who culturally and 
sometimes geographically are not 

R an of the Western world? Writer/ 
larrator Jamake Highwuter ex- 
pires alternative ways of attaining 
civilization in a captivating 
documentary, The Primal Mind, 
which will be screened at 9:30 on 
Thursday. 


Highwater is preoccupied with the 
riddle of how the world’s popula- 
tions became so utterly different 
from one another. He investigates 
this by charting the long process 
whereby Western civilization moved 
away from ail the rest of the world’s 
tribal peoples, including the tribal 
societies of pre-Christian Europe. 

TEACHING HEBREW in the Di- 
aspora will be the subject of an 
interview at 4:05 today on Israel 
Radio’s Network One. The inter- 
viewee is Dr. Alvin Shiff, deputy 
director of New York’s Board of 
Jewish Education and recipient of 
the Shazar Prize for outstanding 
educators in the Diaspora. 

There’s a cliche about not believ- 
ing everything you read in the news- 
5 , but it isn’t 


Reagan and the Kennedy eras and 
the hippies of yesteryear with the 


papers, but it isn’t so often extended 
to biographies. Even a writer work- 
ing with the authorization of his 
subject may go off the rails: how 
much more so when the subject is 
dead. 

A panel of legal and literary ex- 
perts will discuss the subject on Net- 
work One at 6 this evening. Biog- 
raphies coming under scrutiny in- 
clude, among others, those of Tol- 
stoy, Kafka, Gertrude Stein, Herzl 
-and Hitler. 

Yitzhak Livni’s guest at 11 
tonight on Network Two is historian 
Professor Yehoshua Arieli, an ex- 
pert on American history. The two’ 
will compare and contrast the 
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flower children of today. They Ml 
also discuss why the lessons Iflug"' 
by history are never learned. 

AS OF THE end of this week the 
Jewish calendar year is 5747 “sin« 
the Creation,” according to Jewish 
tradition. Some of the new research 
into the beginnings of creation wu 1 
be disclosed by Prof. Akiva Bar 
Nun, Dr. Nnnnia Goren and others* 
12 noon tomorrow on Network Unc^ 
Actors, directors, producers an 
presenters of a half century of ra* 
plays got together within in 
framework of Israel Radio s 5u 
anniversary celebrations for A lv 
L ook Back on what they did ana 
how they managed to do it una \ 
primitive conditions and in times 
war. The programme will be broa • 
cast on Network One at 1:05 tom 
row and will be repeated on Monu > 
at 10:05. 

PRISONER OF Z lON k Yo h f rt f h day 

gun will spend yet another birth J 
in captivity. A special bit ‘ . 

broadcast for him will be rel* y 
5:05 tomorrow on Network ^ 
Among those participating Y' Mos- 
his son Boris, speaking fro j 
cow, Anatoly Sharansky. . 
Mimz, Haim Margolis, Mar . D 
pitz and Avraham (Butna) 
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Interview David Horovitz 


UP FOUR flights of stairs at the 
back of London’s Hay market 
Theatre to meet a middle-aged man 
with a shock of silver-grey hair, a 
bone-crushing handshake and fire in 

hl Most striking about Jack I .emnion 
is his sheer energy - the speed of his 
movements, the readiness to illus- 
trate his words with convoluted 
movements of the hands. 

All this, despite having spent the 
last five months playing the lead in 
Eugene O'Neill’s taxing Long Day s 
Journey Into Night, a threo-and-a- 
half-hour theatrical marathon that 
leaves its star, by his own admission, 
“utterly drained" by the time the 
curtain finally comes down. 

The play arrives in Israel on Octo- 
ber 17 for a two-week run , a prospect 
to which Lemmon is looking for- 
ward. “I’ve been damned lucky, 
being an old warhorsc, over tne 
years, going everywhere, but my trip 
to Israel three years ago was the best 
I've ever had, and my whole family 
felt the same," he says, his slightly 
strained voice testimony to the 
rigours of his part; he has to nurse his 
vocals back into shape each day with 
a diet of thick milk shakes. 

“A bunch of us went over,” he 
continues, "not for a play, just for a 
break, and to be honest I wasn’t 
really looking forwurd to it. f hate it, 
when you go on those trips with 12 or 
14 people. Often, you should pardon 
the expression, you get a lemon here 
or there and you're kind of stuck 
with them. Well, our group got along 
great, toured al) over the place, 
although we didn't spend muen time 
in Tel Aviv where I’ll be this time.” 
Bui due to the demands of his 
current part, Lemmon won’t have 
much time for touring. “Playing this, 
well, it takes over everything. Even 
doing this interview is rare and I can 
feel it already in the voice, because 
on stage it’s non-stop for three-and- 
a-half hours. I lose about three 
pounds a night out there - it's back 
on by the next night, so I suppose it’s 
healthy, like an athlete working out 
very hard for three hours, you’re 
totally exhausted yet the adrenalin is 
up," 

Lemmon, indeed, radiates good 
health, from the bloom in his cheeks 
to the wiriness of his physique. He 
sits forward in his chair, like a boxer 
crouching to punch, keen to get on to 
his next sentence, put his next point 
over. 

HE PLAYS O’Neill’s fictionalized 
father, James Tyrone, ex-matinee 
idol, now small-time miser and alco- 
holic, and says two things cun hap- 

E n when you play a part for such a 
Jgth of time. 

cither you can discover more 
and grow m the part, or you can 
begin to lose the energy level, you 
kise your enthusiasm and start acting 
by rote. That can happen to a whole 
cast and they’ll have no idea, but our 
stage manager sits on us, the sucker, 
a^d he’ll come in and tell us if we're 
slowing down. 

“In this show though, I think we 
all find you cannot hold back , even if 
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you're very tiled, you’re feeling kind 
of down, within a minute or two with 
this damn thing, well, there’s no 
way. You have to go all out. 

“Some nights are better than 
others, that's natural, but the 
attempt, the enthusiasm and the in- 
volvement, they’re there every 
lime.” 

Lemmon says the audience reac- 
tion “has kept us going. You can feel 
the silence, it’s like a. tight-wire at 
times between the audience and the 
actors. Just like you can tell with 
comedies, obviously, by the laugh- 
ter. There's different kinds of si- 
lences and this is complete. You 
don't feel any of the restlessness, no 
heads are turning. 

“Wc’vc had people with a cougn, 
they’ve had a eold or something, and 
they're dying out there, but they 11 
hold it until a pause or the end of a 
scene or something, and then you !1 
hear people. ..(horrific coughing 
sounds from the Lemmon 
throat)... you know!" 

Set entirely in the living room or 
the Tyrone’s summer home in L9U, 
Long Day’s Journey could hardly be 
described as action packed. Emo- 
tionally packed it is, however, with 
the father and two sons trying to deal 




with their morphine-addicted 
mother, the younger son gradually 
dying of consumption and the other 
two males becoming increasingly in- 
ebriated. 

Director Jonathan Miller has 
actually shortened the play in that, 
instead of letting each of the charac- 
ters hear each other out, he has them 
talking across and interrupting one 
another. 

Lemmon rates the Miller produc- 
tion very highly, believing that 
O’Neill has been held too sacred by- 
American producers in the past, and 
thru the playwright himself would 
have made some cuts if he had been 
staging it. In fact, O’Neill never 
allowed the play to be performed in 
his lifetime, saying that watching his 
life being played out before him 
would have been too much of an 
ordeal. 

LEMMON sees something for 
everyone in the play, but adds, with 
a wry grin, that “obviously we don't 
all have relationships, thank God, 
with a hophead for a mother and 
three drunks. But there’s something 
very pertinent in the relationships, 
or really the lack of relationships, 





the trying. 
“There 


ere were aspects of my father 


AM / . 


that I used in my character. I mean I 
adored him but oh, the lectures 
about economy and waste, ‘turn the 
goddamn lights out,’ I tell you. When 
1 was reading this I was thinking: 'No 
wonder 1 want to play this part, it’s 
my father.’ 

“I flashed back to when I was a 
little kid, eight or 10. If I had left a 
light on upstairs, in my bedroom or 
in the bathroom, I would get a 
five-minute lecture." 

Lemmon pushes out his chest, 
straightens his back and brings on his 
dad: 'When I was your age 1 would 
do two extra newspaper routes and 
stay up burning the midnight oil to 
do my homework.’ Ah, Jesus, a 
million times I would hear the same 
story, like you do in Ihe play, over 
and over, and I'd just have to sit 
through, ‘Yes. dad. I understand 
dad.’ You had to earn that nickel to 
get it from him. , . , , 

“Basically, though, I think the 
play's a love story. People say, 
r Wnat?' But obviously under all the 
layers of animosity and inability to 
communicate, what keeps the peo- 
ple together, as it did in O’Neill’s 
life, is love. There’s no other way 
those kids would have stayed in that 
house, and he wouldn’t have had 


them in that house, especially the 
older one, he could castrate that 
boy. And the wife, he would have 
had her off in a state farm if he hadn't 
adored her." 

GETTING into u pint, for Lem- 
mon, is largely a matter of intuition. 
"Acting forme is, 60 or 70 per cent, a 
mental process in which through the 
readings, and with the director and 
Ihe other actors, you begin to divine 
the character. 

"In a sense," he goes on, warming 
to the task, “it’s like analysis, the 
study of one person . one character at 
a time. The lines don’t mean a damn 
thing, in the sense of preparing for a 
role. Learning the lines is just a 
mechanical necessity, a pain in the 
arse. It’s a muscle. Thejjuestion is 
what to do with them. Tne acting, 
hopefully, is the last step, in which 
you show an audience what you’ve 
found out." 

After a while, he believes, the 
characters begin to take over , even if 
only unconsciously. It’s not u ques- 
tion of the actor becoming immersed 
in the part bill uf “the actor and the 
character melding. When they meld 
successfully you get a hell of a per- 
fonnnnce, hut as part of that, bits of 
the character gel stuck in you. 

“My biggest problem in this part is 
avoiding doing things instinctively 
with my face and my hands and my 
body that arc more contemporary 
and not quite right for this part. If 1 
forget, my hands start flying all over 
the place, and niy face starts 
going...” 

Lemmon recalls that during one 
film, the character he was playing 
really did get to him. “It was in Save 
the Tiger, and the character was 
walking around with a nervous 
breakdown, able to function, but 
right on the edge of being carted off. 

“And, Jesus, about two thirds of 
the way through the film, I found 
myself sitting in my car, shaking 
uncontrollably, driving to work or 
driving home. For two days, I didn't 
know what was going on. I thought, 
'What’s happening to me? 1 

“It just never occurred to me, 
because it had never come that close. 
It was the part. And we were coinjng 
to the scene where he was beginning 
to hallucinate, and I was doing it 
without trying. Once 1 realized. 1 
was able to push it back and keep 
control.” 

The tape recorder clicks off, bul 
Jack Lemmon keeps on talking. Fie 
hasn’t even noticed that the little 
flashing light has stopped flashing. 

I have to stop hint, because it’s 
6.45 and he’s due on stage at 7.30. 
"There’s me going on about editing 
O’Neill. I’ve got to edit myself." he 
says when I point to the dock. 

Then he leads the way back down 
the four flights to a little room back 
stage where the rest of the small cast 
is waiting to run through a couple of 
scenes, as it does every day before 
the show. 

He leaves for the warmth of his 
stage family, a charming, intense 
performer, a professional who 
adoreshisjob. D 


H/KNNY & Q/KNNY 

fhe old established firm with a reputation. 

If you plan to travel or go on holiday, we can offer 

Boarding Kennels for Dogs & Cats JM 

At considerable expense, we have built unique M 

facilities In Israel. Private cubicles for eveiy dog, with /|| 

yards full of greenery, and dappled with shade. 

Top quality food, In accordance with owners * uiir 

requests, country air, constant veterinary care, theft 
i_ accident Insurance. ... . rrC 

when' YOU return - your pet wtlt tt^ss Uo 





International cuisine 
Moroccan specialities 
Israeli village atmosphere 


Onen for lunch and dinner, 7 days a week 1 1 a.m.— 1 1 p.m.- 

Ramat Motza Tel, 02-5321 00, 531 71 3. (at Beit Zaylt turnoff) 
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1 WONDER whether disappoint- 
ment is the right word for what I felt, 
seeing A Poet's Silence in Venice. 
After all, f had iny doubts from the 
moment Peter Lilicnthnl lokl me, 
some three years ago. that lie was 
going to make a film of A.R. 
Yehoshua's short story. The doubts 
had nothing to do with the talent or 
capacity of either Lilieuthal or 
Yehoshua; it was simply an instinc- 
tive reaction on my part. 

Yehoshua’s story, harcly more 
than .Ml pages long in Hebrew, 
seemed to me such an intimate, 
personal statement, so utterly re- 
moved from the physical aspects one 
has to put in front of a camera in 
order to make n movie, that any 
adaptation was hound to harm it. 

Still. 1 hoped against hope. A 
leading German film-maker shoot- 
ing a film based on a work by one of 
out top writers entirely in Israel, this 
had to he something special. Thai 
was the feeling I had going into (he 
theatre. Coming out, to be quite 
honest, I was both aggrieved at 
seeing most of my apprehensions 
confirmed and angry at being pre- 
sented with staple misconceptions 
which - to use the pin use of some- 
body closely connected with the 
movie - are typical of a ccilain kind 
of German liberal intellectual. 

Firs! lei me say that 1 do not expect 
a film adaptation to be faithful to the 
letter of the original literary work. 
That kind of exaggerated fidelity 
often harms more than it helps. 

Wliat really bothered me was the 
fact lh;i1 the film, as it, is now. offers 
an interpretation of the story (hat is 
holli distorted and mi acceptable 
without being consistent within itself 
or making any valid statement of its 
own. 

As 1 watched it, I kept thinking 
that even iff recognized the places in 
which it was shot, 1 didn’t recognize 
the country: it could just as well have 
been shot on the moon, or inside a 



studio, so alien is it from Israel as we 
know it, as it has developed in the 
course of its brief history ns a slate. 
And once the basic ingredient is 
wrong, how cun one accept (he poli- 
tical comments, the psychological 
analysis, the prophecies of doom? 

My first impulse was to strike back 
immediately, blindly and angrily. 
On second thoughts, I decided to 
come back home, reread the 
Yehoshua story, and try to under- 
stand what has really happened 
here. So I came back, read the story 
again - and I’m still wondering. 
True, the story is open to endless 
interpretations, but any one of them 
has to be substantiated in a serious 
way before it can be accepted. 

FOR THOSE who have not read it. I 
will try to give a brief resume - a 
gross injustice to literature, but in- 
evitable in the circumstances. 

A Poet’s Prolonged Silence to 
give it its original title, is the mono- 
logue of a poet whose muse deserted 
him many years ago. His wife is 
dead, both his daughters are mar- 
ried, and he lives alone with his 
retarded son. in his long litany, the 
man reviews his life, from Ihc birth 
of the son he insists is not really 
retarded but only a borderline case , 
until the present time, when the son 
is 17, and he himself, too old and 
tired to go on looking after him, 
decides to board him with a Jeru- 
salem family and go away. 

The core of the story is the strange 
relationship between father and son, 
in which the dependence of the child 
on the adult is gradually reversed 
mid the son becomes the devoted 
servant of his father. 

The crisis erupts when the boy 
discovers accidentally that his father 


was once a poet. He tries to goad him 
into writing again, and when he fails, 
starts to write himself. In the last 
paragraph, (he father, about to leave 
his son, discovers in a newspaper, a 
tortured sequence of words pre- 
sented as a poem, signed with his 
own name but obviously his sou’s 
work. 

The meaning seems obvious once 
the story is read carefully: The son is ■ 
the expression of the father’s dumb- 
ness. Born when the poet has de- 
cided he has nothing more to say. lie 
grows up into his own alter ego. an 
image of himself the poet cannot 
part with and yet refuses to accept, 
when this image begins to stir, to 
show creative inclinations, the poet’s 
panic increases, for he recognizes his 
yearnings in the young boy’s clumsy 
actions, and tries to cut the cord 
between himself and his shadow by 
going away. 

ALL THIS is presented by 
Yehoshua in a very abstract way. 
There is no geographical setting, the 
characters are not given names, and 
objects are very rarely described. 
One might think that this would be 
an advantage for a film-maker, 
allowing him to give free play to his 
imagination; but in most cases it is an 
insurmountable obstacle. 

An obstacle, because by defining, 
as a film must, the shape of things, 
the locations where the action takes 
place, the faces and the names of the 
people, the colour of the sky and the 
sound of the voice, the universality 
of the original is suddenly anchored 
in a very exact spot, its meaning tied 
indelibly to the nature and signifi- 
cance of that spot. 

Sometimes a great film-maker 
(Bresson, Dryer) will manage to 


retain both levels, the real and 
metaphorical, but these are rare and 
wondrous accidents. In most cases, 
one level is sacrificed and most of the 
time, both come out mangled, tor- 
tured by the pressures put on them to 
be something they aren’t. 

For Peter Lilienthal, A.B. 
Yehoshua's story is a political para- 
ble, planted inside the description of 
an intense father-son relationship. 
The poet’s silence, Lilienthal said in 
an interview, is an act of protest 
against the monstrous world around 
him, now standing on the brink of 
destruction. It is a world that was 
responsible for the Holocaust and all 
its resultant anxieties, including the 
permanent war waged by Israel since 
the first day of its existence. 

TO INDICATE that this is his inten- 
tion, Lilienthal starts by changing 
the story radically. He replaces one 
of the poet’s two daughters with a 
son who has lost his sight on the 
battlefield. The other is married to a 
university graduate who is always 
watching television, which is always 
reporting war. The couple is prepar- 
ing to leave the country because the 
husband can’t find a suitable job. 
Phrases like “They are going to wipe 
Us all out” (meaning the Arabs) are 
sneaked into the script. 

Israel is portrayed as a country 
where nothing works, and from 
which there is no escape. The poet is 
shown stranded on the ship which 
was to take him away. 

Finally, just when the poet is seen 
going back to his desk to write (I find 
this ending, the exact opposite of 
Yehashua’s, a gross misconception 
of the story) the last shot shows three 
Arab riders trampling the land under 
the hooves of their galloping horses. 


This l take to be an image of the 
hidden fear lurking in the nation's 
subconscious, and maybe also he a 
gloomy prediction of things to come. 

GIVEN ALL this evidence, one can- 
not but conclude that Lilienthal’s 
main concern was less with an artist’s 
creativity and more with the 
anguished Israeli intellectual, dose 
to despair because of the unbearable 
state of things around him. In this 
case, the son’s disability could even 
be interpreted ns the inarticulateness 
of a whole nation looking for some- 
one to put it into words. One is 
reminded of Hans Jurgen Syhcr- 
berg’s Hiller in which one character 
says that before the State of Israel, 
the Jewish people gave lire world 
giants like Spinoza, hut since then, 
all they could offer was Moshc Day- 
an. Could that be the silence of the 
spirit Lilienthal found in this storv? 

OF COURSE, any interpretation, 
including that, is legitimate, on one 
condition: that it is substantiated by 
the film itself: Since Lilienthal 
appears to be referring to a specific 

E laee, and a specific moment in 
istory, these have to be real; other- 
wise the whole theory collapses. 

The poet has to be a true Israeli; 
the country he lives in has to be 
Israel; the threats disturbing his 
peace of mind to the point of disrupt- 
ing his life as an artist have to be real 
threats, not just throwaway lines 
introduced at random. It is tree that 
Yehoshua’s activity in the “Peace 
Now” movement makes such an in- 
terpretation appealing; but this story 
simply doesn’t lend itself to such 
intellectual jugglery and imposing 
on it a thesis alien to its nature only 
confuses the real issues, which are 
pretty confused in any case. 


When Israel , as seen by Lilienthal, 
looks like the back streets of Jaffa, 
with its narrow .alleys and its flea 
market, one wonders whether the 
temptation to create a mythical, exo- 
tic, Middle-Eastern setting wasn t 
loo si rung foi him to resist, diverting 
his efforts from l heir main pufP 0 *: 
Of course, there aic places in Tel 
Aviv of the kind he shows hut one 
could Imrd I v find less representative 
spots to point one’s lens at in show 
the reality of the city, unless toe 
specific intention was to present a 
landscape that could have helonge 
to the poet’s youth. 

There is very little in common 
between Israeli society today aw » 
way people behave in the P ictuf . 
Moping in front of a TV set is not 
way Israelis react to the news: rtf • 
zied activity would be a more act 
rale depiction. , . lh . 

Ye rid a is usually caused by 
simple wish to better one's suuai - 
Granted, this may be as bad ap 
dicamenl as the one Lilienthal re 
to, but that is a different slot) 

altogether. „ nW( | 

The threats, whether represent* 
by the blind brother, the mem 

war, or the crumbling economy. 

indeed real. But they have to work i 
the fabric of the narrative; they 
to become an integral P«| 1 w 
characters and their meniaU y» 
nothing of the kind happm * 
They are just milestones pja 
the side of the story, having 1 
little to do with the story itself. 

AT TIMES, lire script 's * 1 ”"' 
embarrassing in its efforts 

ideology at die expense tf re ^ 
itv. The poet is promoted h j 
Yehoshua’s clerk in a pre^p 
agency to a member of a ne 1 
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staff But when his colleagues throw 
a farewell party for him. we are 
introduced into an office that looks 
more like a third-rate Oriental 
brothel than anything else. On the 
other hand, the brothel, for there is 
one of those, too. in Ihc film, looks 
like a rundown home for the aged. 

• Another example. Not content 
with Yehoshua’s solution for the 
boy’s future as an apprentice in the 
home of an elderly bookbinder and 
his wife. Lilienthal has him enrol in 
the Railways Service. How he would 
be able to cope with his duties, given 
his limitations, is anybody’s guess. 


his limitations, is anybody s guess. 
But the image of the boy, looking 
happy, healthy and independent 
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happy, healthy and independent 
when he visits his father in his new 
uniform, is obviously necessary for 
Lilienthal ’s thesis. 


JACOB LIND, a writer of consider- 
able talent who was an actor at one 
time, and lived in Israel for several 
years, certainly looks like the has- 
been poet he plays ( actually . he is 
anything but that), with his heavy 
walk, his mane of grey hair and his 
air of tired authority. Evidently 
Lilienthal wanted him to be nicer 
than the egotistic, self-pitying, self- 
centred character painted by 
Yehoshua. But this makes the con- 
tact with his son even more difficult 
to pinpoint. The love-hale rela- 
tionship, the animosity and the pity, 
the dependency and the rejection, 
areal! toned down, often to insignifi- 
cance. The old man seems to feel for 
his offspring u kind of warm sym- 
pathy into which all the other senti- 
ments intrude, but never very 
seriously. There is nothing in the 
film to indicate that the silence be- 
tween these two is not just fatigue, 
most of the time, as if the father has 1 
given up on his son from the very 
first moment, in spite of everything 
he says. 

As for the ending, the poet's wil- 
lingness to start writing agnin, 
whether sincere or just in order to 
please his son, this may fit in with 
Lind's personality in the film, as 
someone more tired than angry with 
the world. But how is this return to 
creativity, which means abandoning 
the protest Lilienthal was tulking 
about, to be justified, in view of the 
desolate image he has painted pre- 
viously? Ana is the last shot of the 
threatening riders intended ns a de- 
nial of this ray of hope (for after all, 

K back to his desk means going 
to life), or just an afterthought, 
an appendix that should tell us what 
kina of visions this old noel hits in 






ALAN ROSS’S idea of giving an 
interview is to ask as many questions 
as possible. Perhaps that is a very 
private man’s way of protecting his 
privacy while remaining eminently 

agreeable. . .... 

How pleasant to be quizzed by the 
editor of London Magazine about 
one’s history, one’s observations of 
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the local literary scene, the view, the 
heat and cats. Then, when you tiy_to 


kind of visions this old poet has in 
mind? There is nothing in the film to 
explain that, and this is not the kind 
of point to leave in the dark. 

Ever since l saw the film I have 
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been trying to find answers tn these 
questions, out I am still wondering. 
It could be that Lilienthal, like so 


many others before him, had a defi- 
nite conception of Israel, in his case 
coloured by the fact that lie is Jewish 
and lives in Germany, and was look- 
ing here only for what could validate 
that conception, ignoring the rest. 

It is also possible that trying to 
work out this country's problems by 
taking them out of context and then, 
once solutions are found, to fit them 
tock in, results in solutions which 
no fonger fit the problems. 

Or it could be - and this has also 
happened before - that the clash 
between what someone thinks this 
“untry should be and what he per- 
neves it to be in reality is so great 
that what he wants to say and what 
jctually come£ out of his mouth are 
lw o entirely different things. 

And the Inst question-mark: why 
choose to adapt a story when what 
you want to say has nothing to do 
with the story itself? □ 
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turn the tables, he gives you a brief 
history of The London Magazine of 
the 19th century. No, he does not see 
his own magazine ns a continuation 
of that one. “Do you have enough 
now?” he inquires politely. 

Ross recently published a 25th- 
anni versa ry issue of the magazine in 
its current avatar. He was in Israel 
for a week to begin preparations for 
nn Israeli issue he plans for next 
spring. It will include essays present- 
ing a broad perspective of develop- 
ments here in literature and the arts, 
plus poems and fiction in translation 
and probably some original English- 

language work. . 

He has devoted a number of issues 
in the past to a particular national 
culture - Greek, Australian. Italian 
among them. When he mentioned 
the possibility of an Israeli issue 
George Weidenfeld, the London 
publisher “rang up the Israeli i cultu- 
ral attach*” and Ross found himself 
in Jerusalem’s Mishkenot Sha ana- 


Seymour Krim, who finished the 
essay in Haifa); and a sketch from 
Tangier about a certain Sir Ian living 
almost honourably in exile - the 
socini code was different - after a few 
indiscretions while running a boys 
home in England. Plus poems by and 
an essay about the Czech poet Jnros- 
lav Siefert, whom Ross promoted in 
England before he won the Nobel 
Prize. All this in addition to work by 
the very English. 

ROSS SAYS the international 
flavour isn’t exactly deliberate poli- 
cy: “But if you choose from the 
whole world, you realize that^ Eng- 
land is rather a small part of it.” 

His personal history apparently 
helped him broaden his range. He 
spent his childhood in Bengal. “My 
mother’s family has been in India for 
200 years in one way or another,” he 
says by way of non-explanation. He 
was at Oxford at some point; he 
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spent World War II as a navy man in 
Germany and Russia. After the war 
he helped locate German war cri- 
minals. .. . ^ 


luiftitua. | 

In the 1970s he spent a long 
time" travelling in the U.S., and line 


fold Games, combines prose and 
poetry in intermittent sections - his 
life in India, England, Russia and 


post-war Germany. 

He worked for The Observer until 
1972; he was a foreign correspon- 
dent, a book reviewer and a sports- 
writer. He is said to be an expert on 
cricket. 

BUT WHAT about The London 
Magazine? 

“Byron, Wordsworth and Shelley 
wrote for it," he says. But the first 
editor came to a bad end, during a 
period when pens and swords were 
equally deadly. John Scott insulted 
John Gibson Lockhart, the editor of 
the rival Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and was challenged to a duel. 
Though the duel was averted, Lock- 
hart’s second eventually shot Scott 
himself. , , , 

In 1954 John Lehmann, brother ol 
novelist Rosamund Lehmann, 
started the 20th-century London 
Magazine, promoting the work of 
Auden, Isherwood, Spender and 


front, he published Philip Larkin 
from the start, and among the poets 
he recommends now are Michael 
Hofmann and Tony Harrison. 


HE IS MOST forthcoming about his 
daily schedule: editing the magazine 
is a one-man -one-dog operation. "It 
takes up about half my life,” he says. 

If mnrl-inn nn hit nwn WrilinS. 


If he’s working on his own writing, 
he does that at home from 1 1 a. m. to 


2 p.m. Then lunch. 

“Then I walk to the office with a 
sheep-dog.” He remains there, at 30 
Thurloe Place, SW7 (include u 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all submissions) from about 
3:30 to 7. “Then I walk home with 
the dog.” ... 

However, not all days are like 
that. “If I'ni not writing, I walk to 
the office with the dog in the morn- 


othere. “And so-called avant-garde 
European writing, anti-fascist." Ross 


nim guesthouse, looking out at the 
Old City walls. J. 
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Even when he isn’t doing a speciti 
cally “foreign” issue, his interest in 
the far-flung is reflected in the maga- 
zine. The anniversary issue. f°r in- 
stance, includes a memoir on the late 
Chinese novelist Lao She; a report 
about film critic Richard ^hickel s 
book on celebrity in America (from 
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experience resulted in Death Valle) , 
the last of his ‘■‘five or six” books of 
poems. He hasn’t written a single 
poem since then, partly because 
‘‘you have to do nothing when 
you’re writing poetry. And lie sheen 
rather busy. 

Among his books of prose is one 
on painters of the war penod. And 
the most recent is The Emissary, 
about the friendship between 
Mahatma Gandhi and an industrial- 
ist - the man in whose house Gandhi 
was ultimately assassinated. “Four 
volumes of unpublished letters were 

made available to me,’’ Ross says. 

His autobiographical book, Blind- 


says. When he took over the edi- 
torship himself in 1961 . he “wanted 
to change it from just literature, to 
include architecture, painting.’’ It 
has become a widely-respected 
cultural review. 

He also has a publishing firm. 
London Magazine Editions, which 

K uts out, fiction, children’s books, 
istory. poetry. Among the volumes 
is Seifert’s An Umbrella from Picca- 
dilly. 

The “practical value” of the muga- 
zine is to introduce new writers, 
Ross says, giving examples from all 
over the Empire. Nadine Gordimer, 
Christopher Hope, Ruth Prawer 
Jhabvala, Anita Dcsni. On the home 


There is, he admits, "one person 
who comes in in the afternoons.” 
That’s his assistant editor - Christ- 
opher Hawtree, according to the 
magazine credits. “Then there’s the 
messenger from the printers...” 

He seems to prefer this benignly 


unsocial approach. “Most maga- 
zines have four or five people sitting 


zines have four or five people sitting 
around, getting in each other’s way, 
quarrelling." 

He travels in March “to get away 
from the end of winter” and in the 


fall, usually to the Mediterranean. 
Next month, it's Korea. 


The last half hour of our conversa- 
tion took place in an outdoor res- 
taurant. where he finished off a 
chicken sandwich and a beer before 
catching a tour bus to Jericho. He 
left the salad. He did not feed the 

S and- white cal under the tabic. I 
he said it was out of solidarity 
with the sheep-dog. 0 
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EXHIBITIONS 

Kataf Hlnnom — Includes The Priestly Blessing. The oldest 
Biblical Inscriptions and other objects. 


The Idna in Form - Silver table designs by ovar 30 inter nntionBlIy known designers 
from the Clato Munari Collection. Opening 7/10 ot B pm, Palovsky Design Pa- 
vi Ilian. 

Three Japanese Designers — New graphics by Andoh and Enokldo plus product 
design by GK Industrial Design Assaciates. Starts 7/10, Palavsky Design Pevillion. 
Bethlehem Embroidery - Dresses and costume parts showing the development 
of tills regional style (Margulios Hall). 

Minus One Dimension - 20th Contury Sculptors' Drawings: Including works by 
Giacametti, Picasso, and Binncusf (Barbara and Isldoru M. Cohen Gallery). 

Maslte Garshurtl - Pointings 1080- 1086. Largest retrospective of this prominent 
Israeli artist (Maizhachar Galleries). 

Jenny Halzer/Barbars Kruger - Two contemporary American artists explore 
the use of words (Billy Rase Paviiiion). 

Big end Small - Relative size in life, art and tha children's world (Ruth Youth 
Wing). 

J owe Is o! Children's Literature - celebrating the 10th anniversary of the Ben- 
Yitzhak Award ■ outside Youth Wing Library. 

Art In Context — Audio Visual program or development of Israal Art (Spertus 
Hall). 

Permanent exhibitions of Archaeology, Jude lea end Ethnic Art. 

EVENTS 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Tubs. Oct. 7 at 7:16 pm. KETEF HINNOM: Guided Tour in Hebrew with 

Mlchat Dsyagi-Mandols. i 

Tuei. Oct. 7 at B:00pm. ISRAEL ART: Gallery Talk In Hebrew with Shlomit 

Steinberg. 

Tues. Oof. 7 at 8:30 pm. SECOND KISS: Journey Into tha world of love In 
Eratz Israal with the poet Yoram Tehar-Lev and vocalist Eitie Katz (in Hebrew). 
Frl. Oct. 10 at 2 pm. FRIDAY AFTERNOON WITH MOZART: Concert at the 
Tlcho House with the New Jerusalem Quanat . 

YOUTH WING — — — 

Office Houra Mon. Wed.Thurs. 10 - 12, 2 - 4, Tel. 633-278. 

Library Mon. Wed. Thurs. 2 • 6, Tube. 4 • 7. 

2 7/10 opening of Youth Wing Courses for children. 

■'Mill" - Resnick Teachers Training Center - For registration and information 
about city tour training programs during Oct. telephone 698-21 1 ext. 307 or 
Youth Wing Office. 

Tuesdays et 4 pm: Story tailing and play hour in Hebrew, ages 4 - 10 with Bieia 
Lipkln. 

Wednesdays at 4 pm: Picture and Book programs with puppets and songs (in 
English) ages 3*6. 

Fein stain Recycling Room Open Mon. Wed. 2 - 5, Tues. 4-7. 

GUIDED TOURS (IN ENGLISH) 

Mon. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 11:00, Tuei. 16:30. 

Archaeology Gal Ur lei: Mon. 18:00. Judaica -Heritage: Thurs. 16:00. 

Shrine of the Book: Tubs. 16:00. 

Rockefeller Museum: Frl. at 1 1 :0Q. 

VISITING HOURS 

Mon. Wed. Thurs. 10 am r 6 pm;Tuea. 4 pm - 10 pm: (Shrine of the Book: Tues. 
10 am • 10 pm); Frl, 10 am - 2 pm; Art Garden 10 am • sunset. 

Dept of Travelling Exhibitions: Tuei. Thurs. 1 1 em - 1 pm. 

Archaeological (Rockefeller) Museum: Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 10 am - 5 pm; 
Frl. fOem -2 pm. 

Rosh Haitian* Sat. 4/10 and Sun. B/10 Tha Israel Museum and Archaeological 
(Rockefeller) Museum dosed. 

The Museum keeps Its doors open wllh the help of its friends: 

October S • 11 Shir lay end Jack Mendel 

Tickets for Saturday available in advance at the Museum end at the Kla’lm 
ticket agency, Jerusalem end- Rococo In Tel Aviv. 

THE ISRAEL MUSEUM 16 LOCATED ON RUPPIN ST., TEL. (02) 6B8211. 
ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM (02) 2B22B1 TtCHO HOUSE : (02) 24418G. 


JERUSALEM 


RESTAURANTS 


Eat&Enjoy koSEIB- 

European - Jewish Cooking at its best 

Open nightly from. 6.30 to i Q pm. Closed Fridays and Holiday eves C 
Saiuidays and Hobdays - open half-hour altar surwi '■» 

__l : or. reservations call (02)232232 ___ 

OmoRiAH jERuman hotel UUlQa 

nK*»nn»rtvx)S'W JenASlfm. I 


Tha mam bars of tha VOLUNTARY TOURIST SERVICE 
serve in major hotels, during the evening hours,- In Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem, Haifa, Eilat and Tiberias.’ They offer .fram 
BMiflancb, advice end arrange visits tp -Israeli homes for a 
chat over a cup of coffee, , ’ 
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1 1 A RIJ on the heels - almost - of the 
Ciyor Ballel, another Hungarian 
company is coming to Israel. “Ra- 
jko” arrives on October 15 and will 
give iihoul 15 performances in a 
dozen venues. 

Rajko is a gypsy word meaning 
“child," (hey say, and the troupe has 
made gypsy dunce and music its 


made gypsy dunce and music its 
speciality. The group is connected to 
an institute in Budapest culled (he 
Hungarian Youth Art linsemble - 




really a school where 1 ,200 students 
study folklore and are trained to 
perform their native tradition as 
dancers, musicians and actors. 

The several dance troupes, 
orchestras and choirs under the 
umbrella of the Hungarian Youth 
Art Ensemble give regular concerts 
in Hungary and abroad. Rajko is in 


many ways the most conspicuous of 
the groups. Forty-five of Rajko’s 80 
members will perform in Israel in 


kwm 
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authentic costumes, some of them 
originals. 

The Hungarian Youth Art En- 
semble started in 1950 as a “work- 
shop” for the study of native folk- 
lore. Since its beginnings as a cham- 
ber trio, Rajko has developed into a 
much larger troupe. It has toured 
Europe, the United States, South 
America and Japan, taken part in 
competitions and won many 
awards. There are about 100 stu- 
dents training at any given time as 
possible- replacements. 

Rajko’s programmes are varied, 
including pastoral dances of the 
Kaiocsa region and dances from 
Eastern Transylvania. Rajko has 
also researched and revived older 
dnnees, and created new forms 
based on contemporary life. 

The first performance will be at 
Ein Gev (October 18), then followed 
by an appearance at Ayalet Hasha- 
hnr (October t9). After that Rajko 
will tour the rest of the country, with 
five performances in Tel Aviv: the 
first on October 20 and the last on 
November 5. In addition, there will 
be a gala night on October 29 to be 
attended by the President of Israel. 
'Hie group will be in Jerusalem on 
November 3, in Haifa on October '*5 
and in Beersheba on October 28. 

SHALOM HERMON, one of the 

f iioneer promoters and creators of 
sracti folk dance, has just returned 
from a month’s visit to the United 
States, where he lectured on Israeli 
folk dance and taught some of his 
dances at (wo summer camps. 

He was invited for this purpose to 
the sixth annual “Horn Shalom,” an 
Israeli folk dance camp at Cejwin, 
Port Jervis, (New York State). Her- 
\ mon also attended the Israeli Folk 
3' Dance camp at Malibu Beach in 
California. The ages of those who 
attended the camps (200 in New 
, York Stnte, and 100 at Malibu) 
ranged between 18 and 80. 

. "The participants were enthusias- 
tic about dancing," said Hcnnon, 
“even Elsie, age 79, at Malibu.” A 
questionnaire revealed that approx- 
imately 60 per cent came to the camp 
to discover and strengthen their Jew- 
ish identity 1 and their identification 
with Israel. The rest. gave as (heir 
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Pastoral dances from the Hungarian Rajko gypsy company (above, below), 
Israeli folk dance promoter Shalom Hermon, just back from the U.S. ((«»)• 


reasons: exercise, social activity and 
fun. 

"Israeli folk dance could be of use 
in spreading more knowledge of 
Jewishness, 1 ' said Hermon, giving 
me a brief resum£ of his lectures. He 
pointed out that folk dance was a 
cultural phenomen in the State of 
Israel” as unique as the revival of the 
Hebrew language. Hermon sepa- 
rated “folk’ T from “lore" in his 
analysis of “folklore.” 

He said the first “folk" were the 
halutzim, the pioneers who brought 
their dances either from their own 
communities or from their countries 
of origin, inspiring the creation of 
new dances. 

The “lore” was the body of Jewish 
iradition that Came from the Bible 
and from Jewish ethnic groups. 

Israeli folk dance absorbed all of 
these influences and sources, Jewish ■ 
and non-Jewish, without being 
absorbed by them. “We absorb from 
them but don’t sacrifice our own,” 


Hermon said. 

Among the dances he (aught were 

those he himself choreographed, as 

well as those of other Isira 
choreographers. A dance becomes 
folk dance only if it is taken up ana 
popularized by the "folk, Herm 
explained. 

Hermon came from Germany as 
youth and soon collaborated 
the great pioneer of Israeli io 
dance. Glint Kadman. After serw . j 
in the Jewish Brigade during wor 
War II and returning to civilian me. 
he created several dances that 
now well-known. He seized on 
committee of the Dalia toj • , 

from 1947, danced with O^ru 
Kraus and Yardena Cohen, , direc 
the first Hapoel Haifa folk > 
groups and organized other ' fnr 
festivals. Today he is respo^^. 
creating donee and folk dance 
cuia in the Israeli school systems, 
his capacity as supervisor ot am 
education in Israeli schools- H __ 
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n A in education and psychology 
from the HirhrL-w University ;"ul 
M A in recreation :uul dance tiom 
Columbia University. New York. 

During his slay in Now 'i ork ho 
attended the Conference on Jews 
and Judaism in dunce (September 
20-21) which included the successful 

performance of the Inhnl Dance 

Theatre. 

Hermon was one of three pi esc li- 
ters on a panel of eight discussing 
Israeli folk dance in America. 1 1 is 
conclusion: that a Chair of Dance 
should be established sit an Israeli 
university to emphasize "the central- 
ity of Israel as the focal point of 
Jewish life” - and dance. I le is now 
planning an International Folk Dance 
Festival to be held in Israel for the 
40th anniversary of the State of 
Israel in 1988. 


THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEAN 


Tins Meek in Israel- 1 
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HOW APPROPRIATE that Timi 
Kedar demonstrated her modern 
concepts of movement, influenced 
by Japanese technique, in Ein 
Kerem at the Dcbel Gallery, where 
new trends in modern art were dis- I 
played along with more traditional l 
works. t 

On a little square of carpet , dres- l 
sed in black tights with a black 1 
blouse over which she wore a sky- i 
blue shawl shaped at the arms like ( 
sleeves but with the long ends free to 
express her will, Kedar performed 1 
her own choreography as Shamira 
lnbar read two Leah Goldberg ! 
poems. s 1 

The controlled dance “language,” 
interpreting but not imitating the 
images raised by the words, com- 
municated a distinctly Japanese feel- 
ing, beautifully enhancing the poetic 
mood. 

The only thing wrong, if anything, 
was that the performance was far too 
brief. Going that distance for a six- 
minute programme was loo much, 
even for something so unusual and 
soestheticalky charming. 

Dancer Pamela Sharni, who has 
been in Ohio for a year, will stay on 
for another year. A graduate of the 
Ohio State University, she is an 
honorary scholar in the dance de- 
partment and is teaching at Kenyon, 
a college for fine and liberal nrls. 

Sharni has choreographed two 
works: Tent which she described as 
“a solo of six dances” to the music of 
Habreira Hativit, and 
8.7.6.S.4.3.2.I. - Stravinsky, of 
which she says that two parts “were 
made at Batsheva when Paul Sana- 
sardo put together the Stravinsky 
Circus with the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and I’ve wanted ever 
since to make the other six little 
dances.” It was performed by eight 
Kenyon dancers. Tent was partly 
sponsored by a grant from the Ohio 
Arts Council and has been per- 
formed in Cincinnati, Columbus and 
Cleveland. 

In Cincinnati, she was partnered 
by Scott Brandon, a dancer prepar- 
ing his Ph.D. at the Ohio State 
university, in the performance of In 
9 Clearlrig, which Sharni based on the 
contact improvisations of Anne Aro- 
nov and Anne Lemieux in Israel. 

In -Memphis, she participated in 
he International Children's Festival 
^ where" (she writes) “the children 
n » audience ana I danced The 
uevU and his Assistant (a work she 
choreographed in Israel). The kids 
weregreat.” 

Moshe Efrati recently appeared 
on Italian television. He and nis Kol 
uemama company had been invited 
w take part in tne Rome Festival 
[September 20-30) but were unable 
to make it. Efrati was then asked to 
come himself and give a television 
The invitation came as a 
csuitof the enormous success of Kol 
ucm&ma in Italy earlier this year, o 



BRIDGE has taken hold as an inter- 
national game in the Communist 
world as well as in the West. Perhaps 
the best example is in Poland, which 
has in the past few years become a 
real power in European and world 
competitions. 

Of course, you may note, the 
Poles are less than fully willing sub- 
jects of Marxist rule. But there is 
some - alheit slight - correlation 
between the classic Marxist dictum 
that “the end justifies the means,” 
and the end-play brought off by our 
declarer in today’s deal, from a local 
Jerusalem duplicate, in which, it 
might be said that "the end-play 
justified the means.” 

After West opened the bidding 
with one heart and North overcalled 
two clubs. South employed the "un- 
assuming cue bid" to discover the 
strength of his partner's hand. His 


two-heart call was not a game force, 
but a probe to see whether partner 
had a good or a bad hand. He also, 
inter alia, promised club support and 
a good - or at least a decent - hand. 

North’s three-heart call promised 
good values for his vulnerable over- 
call, and a heart stopper, at least of 

a .1 lL n nnKln.lPC l\ir% tlTUC 


imit ri — ■ . . 

sorts. And since the partnership was 
already past the level of three dubs. 
South decided to venture into the 


only feasible nine-tnek contract, and 

bid three no-trump. 

The queen of hearts was the open- 
ing lend, and the North-South layout 
was as follows: 

North 
4 95 

: A 42 
QJ4 

4AKJ43 

South 
4 10842 
4 K5 
4 A 1098 
4 Q52 


SOUTH TOOK the first trick with 
his heart king, and played a club to 
the jack. Then came a club to his 
queen, and another club to the ace in 
dummy, West thinking a long time 
before discarding a small heart. 

That was both good and bad news 
for South. The good news, of course, 
was that West was already under 
pressure, and would be pressed even 
more on the run of the other two 
high clubs. The bad news was that 
West apparently had something to 
protect in both pointed suits, spades 
and diamonds, and that the diamond 
finesse which might provide the 
ninth trick - together with five clubs, 
two hearts, and the ace of diamonds 

-was unlikely to succeed. 

Two more dubs were cashed. 
South discarding two small spades 
while West pitched a heart and a 


West 
4 AK 
4 QJ763 

4 K765 
4 76 


North 
4 95 
4 A 4(2 
♦ QJ4 
4 AKJ4J 


South 
4 10842 
4 K5 
4 A 1098 
4Q52 

The bidding: 

North East South 


East 

4 QJ763 
4 1098 
♦ 32 
4 1098 


ISRAELI ARMY/NAVY SURPLUS 

■ UNIFORMS 1 INSIGNIAS 
1 COMMANDO ' MILITAHI A 

■ T SHIRTS-SWEAT SHIRTS 
Cuiiom gioii|i ordeil I'om NIS 5 
42 JaMa Rd„ Zion Sq., 02-223B1B 

13 Ban Yihuda St. ,02-221844 



8 am- 11 pm »i 

continuously jfl 

Fri. till 2 pm 
Sat. night 8.30-10 pm. 


visit us in 
JERUSALEM 


SCREEN 

ROCK'N 


diamond. Now South fell it was safe 
to exit with the ace and another 
heart, on the (valid) assumption that 
he might benefit if West were forced 
to lead. 

Winning with the heart jack. West 
led a low diamond. Dummy's 
qiH’i’ii went up, and held Ihe trick. 
Now declarer was at another cross- 
roads. He could take the ace of 
diamonds, and register nine tricks 
and a very good score. Or he could 
take a chance, and attempt to make 
10 tricks for an absolute lop score. 

He considered the evidence. West 
had started with five hearts and two 
clubs. He had at least three di- 
amonds - the king and two others. 
And he probably had more. He 
would be unlikely to both pitch a 
diamond from a holding of king-x-x 
and then lead away from a doubleton 
king in that suit . So he must have had 
four diamonds. 

Now what about points? The 
queen- jack of hearts gave him three, 
and the king of diamonds made six. 
To make up the 13 points for a 
vulnerable opener, the odds were 
that he also had the king and ace of 
spades. And if that was the case, he 
could be end-played again. 

So with a good deal of confidence, 
South played a small spade from his 
hand and from dummy's, and was 
overjoyed to see West win the king. 
Next came the ace of spades, and a 
diamond into South’s ten ace. 

And that. Dear Reader, was 10 
tricks and a really fine score for 
North and South. 

But you are certain to be saying 
that North-South had more luck 
than brains, getting to a contract in 
which they could have lost five spade 
tricks "oft the top, had the suit been 
distributed differently.” But let us 
remind you, as wc said in the begin- 
ning, that at least in this case the 
end-play justified the means. Here’s 
, the full deal: 

, Match points 
> West deals 


Decoration 
center 

TOBY DESIGNS 

All kinds of work 
carried out. 

Interior design. 

Professional advice. 

Curtain and uphol- 
stery materials. 

Exclusive ceiling and 
floor coverings. 

Decorating accesso- 
ries. 

91 Jaffa Rd- 

Tel. (02) 224376, 246924. 


West 

14 

Dbl. 

All pass □ 
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HAVE YOUR COLOR FILMS 
PROCESSED IN 

Just urn hour! 

BHING YOUR FILM 1 FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRINTING 
AND GET 

A 10% DISCOUNT 

WITH THIS AD. 

TEL AVIV JERUSALEM 

130 Dizangoff St. 4 Ben Yehuda St. 
Tel. 03-247397 Tat. 02-231567 

'Valid until 31 Oct. 19B8 
OPEN CONTINUOUSLY ALL 
L WEEK EXCEPT SHABBAT 


fMA'AMWf® 

. PIONEER WOMEN ^ 

I Tourist Department 

1 Morning Tours 

| Call for rasurvatlons: 

. Tal Aviv; Histadrut Headquartars 
■ 93, Arioso roff Street I 

I ' Tel. (03) 21 07D1. 431841 
Jerusalem- 17, Sirauss Si. 

Tel. (02) 244B7S 
Haifa: Tal. 104) 64 1781 ext. 241 


■ / • • •> 


See the inspiring work ol l 
Piontar Woman in h 

Social ServicB Institutions f 

throughout Israe lyy 


DON'T INVEST; 

. .R E NT 1 N; 

If fill H APARTMENT HOUSE ' 1 

W II Mil NETANYA 42276 

| U IV 1^1. Phono; . Of>3-3l348 

The high standard residence located riyh.t on the 
beach. Luxurious 2% room apartments with private 
phone. Hot water, central heating and service 
included in the rent, Choice of unfurnished flats 
with minimum lease for one ; year,- or fully 
furnished anc) serviced fla^s for minimum one 
calendar month duration. 

Pamphlet with detailed information available. 

1 Baruch Ram St., corner 26 Jahotmsky Ave, 


[HAT APTS. RENTALS 


EllAT 

YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR HOLIDAY 
AT A BARGAIN 
PRICE 

Wa havo 48 studios and agartmants 
wltn 2— B bads. 

•Our prices include room cleaning 
and dally towal changes. All studios 
and apartments ara fully furnished 
with i air condition mg, raf rig orator, 
gas, kitchen utensils and telephones 
In the rooms. 

Tha apBrtmantt that give you 
tha pleasure of faaUns at home 
with the advantage of hotel service 

TZ0FIT ELITE CENTER Wor Canter), B8 104 EILAT 

P.O.B. 2007. Tel. (000)76138 


.f fr -4 * £>-6 
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Scrabble SamOrbaum 


“I’LL be away for a while. I’m off lo 
visit my family in Israel.” Privately, 
Roz Grossman wondered if she 
could go that lone without a fix of 
bare-knuckle Scrabble competition. 

Donna Piecora understood the 
unspoken: as membership secretary 
at the time of the (North American) 
Scrabble Players Association, Don- 
na had become accustomed to 
Zeitgeist and zealotry among her 
tens of thousands of members. One 
such latent loony - (his writer - had 
sent a letter to Donna pleading for 


American aid of the lexical sort: 
“Send me a player - any player,” I 
begged. That was in 1981 , before the 
advent of tournaments and clubs in 
Israel that uncovered a motherlode 
of Local Scrabble talent. 

Donna found the letter, and 
showed it to Roz. As a certified 
Scrabble snob with a kitchen klatsch 
of some of the world's best players to 
do battle with, Roz searched me out 
with little hope of finding genuine 
competition so far from Scrabble 
civilization. 

But after eight glorious contests 
(6-2 for Roz), the rebbelzin front 
Long Island fell she could get in a 
few good games any lime she came 
for o visit. By now, of course, there is 
a wide array of top-flight Israeli 
players to provide strong competi- 
tion for Roz, who is now, in fact, 
preparing to make aliya. 

Her contributions to the game’s 
success here over the past five years 
have made Roz a sort of matron saint 
of Scrabble. Her generosity with 
supplies, encouragement and inci- 
sive advice, her invaluable role as 
our publicist in the U.S., and her 
effervescent presence in subsequent 


Matron saint o( Scrabble 




■ J. ’ "■ 



cess. 

The Jerusalem club thrives on the 
strength of its attraction to all levels 
but particularly to casual, non- 
competitive types, whose avid parti- 
ci pat ion has raised the average 
attendance to an astonishing 6Q pe r 
session, making it the world's largest 
club - by far. A change that in o Hy 

w:iv risk* this sumut mnuM c_.u.; 


way risks this success would be folly 
ChesS clocks improve club and 
tournament play by distributing 
playing lime fairly and evenly, and 
by compelling slow-pokes to keep 


tournament 


play b 
fairly a 


appearances at Israeli clubs and 
tournaments, have paved the way 
for her to fulfill an even more active 
leadership role in further honing our 
local Scrabble community. 

IN ONE respect, she’s in for a dis- 
appointment. The last vestige of a 
difference between her long- 
established Scrabble milieu in New 
York and the fast-developing scene 
here is that we still haven’t adopted 


chess clocks as standard timing de- 
vices. Roz has for some time ex- 
pressed a need to rectify that lack. 

Taking her cue, the Jerusalem 
club was to have begun using chess 
clocks a few weeks ago in an attempt 
to start a movement that would stan- 
dardize their use across the country. 
But unexpectedly strong opposition 
quashed the plan. .The most vocal 
opposition was to the cost of pur- 


chasing the timers. Even with a 
generous discount by the Israeli dis- 
tributor, Chashiv of Tel Aviv, each 
unit was priced at NIS 60. However, 
the most decisive factor in waylaying 


the project was the feeling that the 
clocks would advance the competi- 
tiveness of the club too much, creat- 
ing an excessively professional 
atmosphere that would, ultimately, 
undermine the club's populist suc- 


ihc game going at a stimulating 
pace. Using a clock, each player is 
allotted the same playing time, 
perhaps 25 or 30 minutes each 
(though experts prefer a more slam- 
bang 22-minute game), with n penal- 
ty of 1 0 points for every minute over. 
An alternative that is economical but 
that was never really considered is 
the egg timer (three minutes per 
turn), rejected outright because it 
tends to create arguments, hamper 
concentration and produce unneces- 
sary pressure on every turn. That is 
certainly no solution. 

Present practice is to allow 60 
minutes total time for the game, 
which is more than enough; the 
speedier players can just about com- 
plete two games in an hour, but the 
turtles among us often are pressed to 
finish even one. The two types are 
not always very tolerant of each 
other, although in general, we have 
become very comfortable with that 
method of timing. 

For now, that is how the game will 
continue to be- played, when Roz 
Grossman eventually joins us, 
perhaps the chess clock will be an 
Idea whose time has come. Q 
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Stop for a minute and look in enjoyment 


FURNITURE 



.Beglnnlr^-of^chbol Year SALE of BAR2I LAY FURNITURE 

i- CHILDRENS ROOMS 20% DfSCbUNY for CASH « delivery within lOdavs 
• SITTING AREAS • BUFFETS •.CHILDREN'S ROOMS * DINING ROOMS * BEDROOMS & MORE 
. I 1 .. . , PRESTIGIOUS FURNITURE AT LOW PRICES 

■■ , *, exclusive products by "aminah" 

.■■■■■■ MIRANDA FURNITURE -34WEIZMANNST.,KFARSABA 1 T0l.O52 - 4671BO 




r ~SfMCHAT TORAH In INDIA”' 

VISA ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
. ; A GROUP OF MINIMUM 5 PEOPLE 

mnZRDR TOURf 141 I BN G VIROL ST,, TEL AVIV 
CALLTEL. (03) ^3075,457184 , between 3 -8 pm. 


GILL PRIVATE INVESTIGATIONS 

L( J ! oi.i i prof oiiuionjil team ol 
!c-k police. :;ni:umy servicer.) roki; carc <■>) v ,lUI _ 

• PR I V A It I N Vli ST I G A T IONS ot all k 

• GUARD ami SECURf I Y Serv.c» 
‘ CHARACTER AND BUSINESS INVEST Ki'U lU'-'a 
CONFIDENTIALITY and DISCRETION ASSUBJJ 
13 SB, nai Street. {Kik.,r Medina). Tel Aviv. (03) 2 l66‘1t>, 


CANADIAN INTER CONTINENTAL REALTY 
Exclusive Homes, RoiUnls, Sales 
DON! 67- 7 A COOTSORl IN ISRAEL - 
ITT KNOW THC S! AN O ARDS YOU EX RISC I' 

Id Aviv, R. im.it Aviv. R.iniat H.;i.-,h,.ron, Ho./liyu Pituach 
i'ct. (o:n mg: 1 ?:/ tixi. ab'j) 
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Body Hoot (Continued from page , 


One can’t help feeling sorry for 
the poor models, who, bound by 
calendar dictates, have been show- 
ing off winter wear during the gruell- 
ing heat wave. The effects of air 
conditioning are diminished by the 
number of people in the room, hut 
the models gamely paraded in their 
two and three-piccc ensembles sel- 
dom betraying by even a bead of 
perspiration however uncomfort- 
able they felt. 

Among the most interesting 
fashion events this month was the 
two-day Fashion Fair sponsored by 
the Fashion World magazine at Tex- 
tile House. Organizers and partici- 
pants took over the entire fifth floor 
of the building, set up open cubicles 
which enabled eRch of the 28 exhibi- 
tors to see what was going on in the 
other’s comer, and constructed a 
small runway for five fashion shows a 
day, every two hours beginning at 2 
p.m. 

This was nothing like the Fashion 


Weeks organized by the Israel Ex- 
port Institute. First and foremost 
Fashion Fair lacked the class and 
international flavour of a five-star 
hotel and a bevy of foreign buyers. 
Here the buyers were all local and 
most of them turned up after regular 
business hours. At I El Fashion 
Weeks, showrooms officially close at 
6 p.m. to give manufacturers an 
opportunity to socialize with buyers. 
But for domestic purposes, it was 
important to keep showrooms open 
till late at night. 

During Fashion Weeks it is always 
part of tnc fascination to see what 
the buyers themselves are wearing, 
since mnny of them are already 
sporting items from new European 
and American collections. At a 
strictly local level, buyers were not 
terribly eager to impress each other, 
especially in the heat. 

As for the manufacturers, only a 
handful at the Fashion Fair had ever 
participated in export-oriented 


Fashion Weeks. To be brutally enn- 
did, most of the others would never 
pass the quality standards set by the 
IEI. The designs were often gaudy 
and'poorly made with strong colo- 
nial, wild west and Hollywood influ- 
ences. 

Designers seemed to have a hard 
time deciding Whether they were 
catering for the vamp or the tramp. 
Either way there was an awful lot of 
glitter in shiny, water-ripple fabrics, 
Turex yarns, metallics and sequin and 
beaded trimmings. Skirts were main- 
ly narrow, tapering from broad, 
square shoulder lines to knee- 
hugging closeness relieved only by 
deep splits in front, side or .back. 
Skirts were a little swishier in the 
cowgirl and Out of Africa looks. 

As an event, it was certainly more 
action-packed than Fashion Week. 
The fashion shows were a significant 
contribution as were the open-space 
cubicles. Perhaps the IEI might take 
note for some future occasion. 


ISRAELI COMPANIES showing 
their collections in Dusseldorf last 


month were wary about black denim, 
which apparently doesn't go over 
well in Europe, but on the home 
front they had no such hesitations, 
and if it wasn't denim, then it was 
chambray. 

Strongest in both the denim Hnd 
chambray ranges were charcoal 

E moving into black and faded 
intensifying into the deepest 
indigos. This was the case in Match- 
oro’s semi-tailored collection; the 
more casual unconstructed look of 
Yupi-Du; the jaunty Castro Model 
coordinates combining' cinnamon 
with indigo; Sabi Line's unisex smart 
and sporty separates ; and whnt Top- 
per claimed to be the last word for 
winter. 

At first glance, one gets the im- 
pression that wild west and rodeo 
interpretations will be the ubi- 
quitous winter uniform, but there 
are other choices such as the neo- 


classics and of course the never-out- 
of -fashion winter stand-by of train- 
ing coordinates produced both by 
Topper and Lodzia. 

A lot of the frippery is disappear- 
ing from new season’s fashions and 
there is a far greater emphasis on 
basics impregnated with a little 
fashion fun. Sabi Line succeeds Very 
well in this area, brightening up the 
dull hues of winter with tne most 
gorgeously vivid pastels, primarily in 
sweat shirts teamed with denim or 
fine corduroy jeans. 

For those who have the time and 
the talent to make their own clothes, 
Polgat’s knitting instructions are 
available for a wide range of swea- 
ters, cardigans and berets in bold 
new patterns in which the accents are 
on geometric and asymetric colour 
blocks interspersed with stripes and 
enhanced by embroideries. Knit- 
wear, contrary to sportswear, seems 
• to be moving away front the basics 
into more imaginative fields . ° 
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KFAR VITKIN 


• EILAT 

• HADAR, HAIFA 
•HERZLIYA (FREE TIME) 

• HAMASHBIR 
(DIZENGOFF CENTER) 

. . (KOfeHER) 
•JERUSALEM 
' (OPENING SOON) 

• KAZRIN 
•klRlAT ELIEZER 

• RAMAT GAN 

. (ALL THE BEST) 

. (KOSHER) 
•RISHON LEZION 
. . •R08H PINNA 
•TIBERIAS 
. (KOSHER) 



A.Tasteorf 

TAST6 Of SZ&CHO^n 

CATERING CBfltsr 

,,,gggf§sx?^ 






TPL AVIV: 72 I bn Gvirol St„ 

TEL AVIV. ^ iMnfloff center 

NETANVAi Atzmaout Square 
HAIFA: Carmel Center 

JERUSALEM: Mldraehov 


ERbiE Sams 


FRIDAY 3RD OCTOBER 

* 4 course -118(11110081 Rosn Ha- 
shonah Dinner • S30 per person 
including VAT & Wine + free en- 
trance to the "Herbie Sams New 
Year’s Eve Party" in the dlsco- 

SAt3rDAY 4TH OCTOBER 

* 4 course traditional Rash Ha- 

Blionah Dinner - S30 per person 
including VAT & Wine + free en- 
trance to the “Herbie Sams New 
Year’s Day Party" in the disco- 
theque. 


" ~ Trit WPB» 
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HAIFA 

RESTAURANTS 


Tl^KEBCi 

: •Exclusive hall for special 
occasions and functions. 
•Grill restaurant 
■ for flouimat cuisine 


Tal. lor reservations! (»] ifil? 
Bat Hite kill, 2 Kaufman St.. Tal Aviv. 






CAR RENTALS 


RENT $m 


TEL AUIU 
TOURS 


A CAR 


PER WEEK | 
unlimited J 
, miluaiju Jb 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
- OFP SEASON PRICES 






Eurotour provides free [ < SKS* J 
transportation from your 
hotel to its Office & back. , 

Possible lo return cpr at the airport. 
ONLY NEW MODELS 


X 


cuHOTOirn 


TEL AVIVi 1 34 Hayarkon St. 

Tel. (03) 228823, 228 1 50 
JERUSALEM! 36 Keren Hayaiod St. 
Tal. (02) 881749 
Telex i 03-342861 
• G.S.HJL Att-EUROTPUR 


JEWELRy 



owl Value* 




SsJt DESIGNING . 
™ J . AND - 

manufacture 

OF HAND-MADE JEWELLERY. 
QUARTZ WATCHES, gifts,, , 

DIAMOND SETTINGS * . 

: MOSTLY 1 8 CARAT GOLD 
” AND DIAMONDS. 

■ Tl Allenby St. tel Aviv ! 





I EH 


is. 




TCI Aviv: 14 2 Hny.irKO 11 St. 0 3-2 2 Ki 72 
23 06 S 1 . 2200)9, 22SR17, 2033 11 

JCiu ini lilt!: 3 Bon-Sirn St. 02-246f)5U 
Tibcru-i: 06 7-2033 0, 20550 


Galilee Tours 
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Padani'. its a promise 

144 HAYARKON ST. (OPP. RAMADA HOTEL) TEL AVIV. 
TEL. 03-242428. 


TEL AVIV 


SERVICES 





in training, everyday activities, far Horn noma. 

and cfangaious conditions. 
THE GUARDIANS OP ISRAEL. 

Snow them iluit you stand firmly Behind ihem 
by supporting 


THE association for welfare a 

__ .... OF SOLDIERS IN ISRAEL £11*11 

Tba only civilian body providing the needs ai our pays 
and girls In unHorm. ’ li«” 

TOOSJHER we cen help mem with 

Telephone: <OJ) 262291 

Hero WHO donation lor: IS % oilier . . 

NAME . . 

ADDRESS 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ' 



D'vora Ben Shaul 


WE DON’T have a blucjay in our 
garden, hut there’s one living some- 
where in (he neighbourhood and we 
are frequently the surprised hosts 
when it decides to pay us a visit. You 
can’t possibly miss ine occasion be- 
cause the minute the jay appears, the 
resident bulbuls get abolutely frantic 
and the clamour is something unbe- 
lievable. 

The hulhiils gang up into a flock 
and begin what is called ‘Tattling the 
creature" the moment they see it. 
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Two-ln-one 


Many birds use rattling as a defence 
against enemies, and the bulbuls for 
all their small size arc real experts. 
They swoop and dive at the jay until 
they succeed in completely chasing it 
out of (heir territory. 

I wouldn’t mind having a jay in the 
garden if only the other oirds would 
accept it. Jays, a member of the 
corvidae family, arc among the most 
intelligent of birds. In addition, they 
are just as cheeky and sauev ns (he 
bulbuls are. I knew one jay that 
figured out a way of stealing food 
from the rabbit hutch, and even 
though the bird had to land upside 
down to get its beak into the cage, 
this didn't deter it from having a 
feast of rabbit pellets at least once a 
day. 

BUT BIRDS have their own ideas 
about just who makes an acceptable 
neighbour, and our lot have decided 
that there shall be no jays. This 
interests me because in the German 
Colony in Jerusalem my tom ent was 
The Enemy. The bulbuls on tny 
street drove him absolutely frantic, 
rattling every time they caught sight 
of him until lie was a neurotic wreck. 
Here in Rosh Pina the same cat 
strolls about at his leisure and the 
bulbuls completely ignore him. I 
have yet to figure out why the Jeru- 
salem lot hated him so but then, it 
has been said that “everybody is 
somebody's monster.” 

The dislike the bulbuls have for 
t he j ay is not unusual because j ays do 
sometimes rob nests and eat the 
eggs, as well as having a tendency to 
be bullies. I once raised a pet jny, a 
nestling I ransomed from some chil- 
dren who had found it on the 
ground. It was a cheeky, lively and 
interesting pet but it had a very bad 
habit - it would dive directly at 
people it didn't like, and the truth 
was, it disliked almost everyone ex- 
cept me and one or two special 
friends. 

It ajso had no fear of people, and 
since it flew around the neighbour- 
hood Freely it was a nuisance at 
limes, particularly when it would 
visil the local greengrocer and help 
itself to a choice piece of fruit. 

The jays we have here are some- 
what less blue than the American 
bluejay, but other than that they are 
pretty much the same. They are 
closely related to the ravens, crows 
and jackdaws. 
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ACROSS 

1 On soldiers getting the needle, 
shows of force appear (8.0) 

9 And about old roasting equip- 
ment used foe child's play (4- 
3) 

10 It doesn't describe a num- 
ber— that's definite (7) 

11 They're armed with bars to 
keep order in camp (9) 

12 Horse gunners killing people 
in India, for instance (5) 

ISBrodie's about to take olf his 
clothes (7) 

15Sustained attacks by the 
enemy being successful! (7) 

97 Frightened, if classy raffle 
goes wrong (7) 

19 May well march on these 
troops (7) 

21 Works on land registers (5) 

23 Aunt Ira in trouble, being reli- 
gious (9) 

25 Making a mistake about a dec- 
orating circle (7) 

26 House of wax (7) 

27 The judge's decision is to 
hang first, then coniiuuiu pun- 
ishment (7,8) 

DOWN 

1 Had a bad employer so 
treated (7) 


Quickie 


ACROSS 

1 Union Jack's colours (3,5, 3,4) 

9 Proof of a will {7) 

10 Goes doggedly along (7) 

11 Illness caused by heal (9) 

12 Mythological giant (5) 

13 One in total charge (7) 

15 Melodies (7) 
l7Two-pieec wear (4-3) 

19 They cross rivers (7) 

21 Make one (5) 

23 High-ranking policeman (9) 

25 Taking skin off fruit (7) 

26 To hero-worship (7) 

27 Adam & Eve's home (3, 6,2,4) 

DOWN 

1 Rests (7) 

2 Die by water (5) 

3 Unfeeling & unkind (9) 

4 Musical term (7) 

5 Animals’ horns (7) 

6 Uncertainty (5) 

7 Accompanies thundersturnn 
(9) 

8 Ancient Jewish group (7) 

.14 Prerogative (9) 

16 Cancelled due to weather (0,3) 

17 Wind inslrumeiil (7) 

18 Commonly, comprehended (7) 


2 Vessel — an unarmed cruiser 
(5) , 

Sin advance, gave warning 
brought down from on high! 
(6,3)” 

4 Reunite broken up group of 
followers (7) 

5 Bound to have faith in some- 
thing, we hear (7) 

6 Subject for discussion: dam- 
aged nerve that's sighted (5) 

7 Man thus starts emergency 
procedures at sea! (9) 

8 Sole supporters with bands 
going on foot (7) 

14 Little but lethal — certainly 
not big shot (5,4) 

16 Company has the Iasi won! 

and the first place for the 
stars (9) , . 

17 Linked with foothuids, could 

one say? (7) , , , 

18 Hung around, being glued on. 
Wrong! (7) 

19 On the quiet, responsible for 
not being very rigid (7) 

20 Genuine Screen One produc- 
tion (7) , 

22 Maybe happy to look like this 

( 5 ) 

24 Mythical character to fix 
Ionian part (5) 


19 l-'orlilicd lower (7) 

20 Type of doc tor (7) 

22 Plants oi the llealli genus (5) 
24 Attempted (5) 

Yesterday’s solutions 
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Yesterday's Quirk Solution 

ACROSS: I Nothing. 5 ‘’"'"f - ,! 

IllilM-l. 9 At.- HI fh'tr*'^*; J 

Kn\ IS (Infill. N M'Jc-ct. 1? ,l " ■ ... 

in 1 on r*..i 1 21 Shuck- *■ 


1.1 < l|ll II ,11. |il 

Drawn, l« Dakar. 22 Ail. __ 

Solutions to the crosswords appear in 
Sunday 's Jerusalem Post. 
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BETWEEN JAFFA .iml Jt-mvik-m. b 
states the l‘>M U.'.-A \ II, mdbook 

"there arc tw««. trains daily m each 
direction.” a journey *d "abmit 
three hours ami llirec-qiiaileis, >1 
miles.” Tel Aviv, now a I rend ic 
metropolis, was then still a Ik-iliiling 
two-year-old community on the sainl 
dunes north of Jaffa; and it took two 
days to travel sc the carriage load it. 
the holy city. Today, that journey 
has been cut l«» under one hour on a 
fine highway, but the train, with its 
Ottoman timetable neatly un- 
changed, still took almost twice that 
until service was discontinued last 

April. , 

Once a day, though, the early 
morning train from Haifa glides 
along the coastal plain, cuts east 
through the hills of the sin f flu, and 
then, with a deep breath, assaults the 
steep Judean Hills to Jerusalem. 

We boarded at Beit Shemesh, 
Samson country. Here, where the 
Sorek gorge cut’s through the rugged 
Judean Hills, Samson loved Deliln 
and confottnded the Philistines. 
Years later, in a wheat field still culti- 
vated, the repentant Philistines re- 
turned the captured Ark of the Lord. 
Today a town and several farming 
villages bear the ancient names - 
Beit Shemesh, Tzora, Eshtaol. 

9:35 a.m. The platform is still. A 
woman holds a sleeping infant; an 
elderly man waits in suit and lie. 
despite the heat; the conductors in 
their cabin loudly debate the national 
econotnv. 

9:42. The Jerusalem-bound train ar- 
rives with little ado. We leave the 
platform, crunch across the gravel, 
and board. A gr 0 up nf 
schoolchildrcn-on-excursion Jill the 
first car. We flee to the serenity and 
spaciousness of the next one and settle 
by the window. 

9:47. A shout, door- bangs, whistle- 
blasts, and we're off. Almost at once 
we pass a limestone quarry. 1 1 roves 
of avocados and olives. Caves in the 
cliffs above. A cluster of moshav 
houses. The engine strains as ice 
climb into Sorek gorge. 

While several limestone caves arc 
visible from the train window, the 
gem of them all lies in the ridge 
behind the quarry. The Sorek Gave 
was discovered in l%8 when a 
routine quarry blast gouged tin open- 
ing through which the incredulous 
workers beheld a wonderland never 
before seen. 

Millions of years of water on the 
dolomite have created a unique vari- 
ety of stalactites and stalagmites that 
nave made the Sorek Cave one of the 
most exquisite in the world. Visitors 
to the cave enjoy an audio-visual 
introduction and a tour conducted 
by Nature Reserves Authority 
guides. (Photography is permitted 
on Friday mornings. ) 
ytt- ‘he gorge deepens spectacular- 
y- Thoughts of the Alps. The stream 
below Is small and sluggish. Shrubs, 
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‘ 1 ^ ar ttfora - "on request 

onl y j station. A sudden blaze nf 
purple bougainvillaea. Young hikers 
w j* ve from the dirt-track along the 
stream. Two hoots and we're 
through. High above, on the rim of 
me steep canyon, the scenic road 
Jfom Jerusalem winds south-west to 
Jf Eta Valley. 

I0.-05. Forests begin to dominate the 
mountain slopes. Tall pines and cyp- 
A J ew huge eucalyptus trees. 
une of our group, lulled by the 
Motion of the train, dozes. The rest of 
beauty ° sor h e d ^ ^ passing scenic 

The great natural forests of the 
“ook of Joshua have long since been 
JJt down: the farmers needed fields, 
np shepherds pastures and invading 

fttlDAV, OCTOBER' 3,-1986 


armies wood for campfires and 
weapons. With little to bind it, the 
topsoil washed away with the winter 
rams, leaving the hillsides barren 
and inhospitable. 

Mark Twain, in 18fi7, found 
"hardly a tree or n shrub anywhere. 
Even the olive and the cactus, those 
fast friends of h worthless soil, had 
almost deserted the country." 

Tor half a century now, the Jewish 
National Fund has been working to 
reverse the curse on the land, drain- 
ing swamps, preparing farmland, 
plan ling forests. In just two genera- 
tions, over 170 million new trees 
have transformed the countryside. 
Around Jerusalem itself new forests 
have appeared, some planted by 
visitors as part of the on-going 
“plant-a-trec-with-your-own- 
hands" project. , , 

W:I5. Signs uf habitation. Flocks of 
sheep and gnats, a young herdboy , a 
pair of defiant yellow dogs. Stone 
terraces planted with vines and the 
occasional fig tree. Cool mountain 
air, the sultriness of the plains far 
behind. For the most part, the rocki- 
ness of the mountain area leaves little 
good soil for cultivation. What nature 
began, by eroding the sedimentary 
limestone hills into terraces, man has 
enhanced for centuries by budding 
stone walls to preserve the meagre 

topsoil from further erosion. In addi- 
tion to the traditional olives, vines, 
and figs, other fruit trees, plums and 
apricots, far example, have made 
their appearance in more recent 

/0;/7. The Arab village of Baltir. 
Ingenious exploitation of the na mw 
valleys for growing vegetables, friut 
trees, and small quantities of wheat. 


Eighteen-and-a-half centuries ago 
the now-pastoral setting of Baltir 
(ancient Betar) rang with the clash of 
arms. The Second Temple had been 
destroyed by the Romans in 70 CE at 
the end of a long and terrible siege; 
but in 132 CE yet another Jewish 
revolt erupted, this time under the 
unified command of Simon Bar- 
Kochba. 

For a brief moment Rome tee- 
tered: the legions of Hadrian were 
thrown back, one at least annihi- 
lated. The sacrifices in Jerusalem 
were resumed, Jewish independence 
momentarily reasserted. But the Ro- 
mans ground down the opposition, 
and, with the loss of Jerusalem, the 
rebels fell back on the hill-fortress of 
Betar. Here Bar-Kochbs himself 
died. 

10:21. Country commuters market- 
bound on donkey-back. First sight of 
Jerusalem - the new southern neigh- 


bourhood of Gilo on the right. 

10:24. The western neighbourhoods 
- Kiryat Yovel up the hill to the left. 
10:29. The downtown area visible by 


its high-rise landmarks. 

10:30. .4 familiar " level crossing 
from an unfamiliar angle. Emek Re- 
fa'im, the Valley of Ghosts, where 
David cut down the Philistine invad- 

*0:32. Jerusalem. A few carriages on 
another track. Some flat-cars. The 
station-master waiting to close the 
gates. 

For most commuters the pace of 
Israeli life makes the trains too slow, 
often leaving them wonderfully un- 
crowded for the curious traveller 
with lime to spare and a love of 
byways and backroads. D 



Visiting Hours: Sunday: Closed. Mon., Tubs., Thurs,: 10 em - 6 pm. Wed: 

10 am - 7 pm. Friday and Saturday : Closed. 

Guided tours must be pra-arran gad <10 am ■ 1 pm). 

PERMANENT EXHIBIT AND CHRONOSPHERE - THE MAIN ASPECT80F 
JEWISH LIFE IN THE DIASPORA. PRESENTED THROUQ H THE MOST 
ADVANCED GRAPHIC AND AUDIO/VISUAL TECHNIQUES. 

EXHIBITIONS 

1. FROM CARTHAGE TO JERUSALEM - The Jewish Community of Tunb. 

2 . PASSAGE THROUGH CHINA, the Jewish Communities oi Harbin. Tientsin 
and Shanghai. 

EVENTS 

1. Screening of the film ''ZellB". Woody Allan's satire film. Director: Woody 
Allan; Starring: Woody Allan, Mia Farrow. The film Is in English and in 
Hebrew. 

Monday, October 8, at B.00 pm. 

Admission : N18 4; for members of Friends Association NtS 3. 

2. "The Eichmann Trial ns a Turning Point In iho Historical Research and in the 
Hebrew Literetura". A study evening in Hebrew to mark 26 years since tho 
Eichmann trial. Moderator: Dr. Dina Porat. Participants: Dr. Delta Otar, 
Hanoch Bartov, Yoram Kaniuk. Ruzka Korchak-Marla. 

Tuosday, October 7, at B.00 pm. . . . . 

3. ''Reminiscences from China”, interviews in Hebrew with former residents ot 
China. In the framework of the exhibition "Passage through China, the Jewish 
Communities of Harbin, Tientsin and Shanghai*'. Moderator: Toddy Kaufman 
Participants: Emanuel Pratt, Jacoby Sasson, Kurt Maimann, Dov Mirkin ana 
Fima Roy tenbarg. 

Thursday, October B, at 7.00 pm. 

For Sale at Beth Hatefutwth’s new shop: A special Illustrated 
calender, fBBtuTing Jewish Folk Art, e desk diary featuring Jewish 
Occupations, modern Judaica, bookB, posters and cards. 

From Broadway and London: 

The Premier of “Long Day's Journey Into Night", by Eugene O Nell 
Director: Jonathan Milter. Starring: Jack Lommon and full supporting 
cast. "Hablma" Theatre, Saturday, October 18th 1986 at 8 30 pm. 
Proceeds of this benefit performance, are for the Friends of Bath 
Hatefutsoth. For tickets please contact Rachel Hararl at Beth 
Hatefutsoth, tel; 1031 425101/77 

Bath Hatefutsoth Is located on the campus of Tol Aviv University tgato 21 
Klausner St. RamtuAvlv, tel: (03)426181. Buses: 13. 24, 26, 27, 46,49, 74,79, 
86, 274,572.604. 
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NUBSING SERVICE 

24 Hours a Day 
, Private Nurses In the 
1 W 4 * hospital and at home 

MBdlcal House 
18 Reinass St. . Tel Aviv 
V 1 { 03 ) 228747 . 6221804 . 210804 . 


HOIOBJJ 


EMERGENCY" 

Denture Repairs 

Tel. 03-656180 
MAGDA 

Dental Laboratory 
66 Allenby St„ Tel Aviv 
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27, King Saul Blvd. Tal. (03} 287361. Information & Box Offloa; (03) 281297 
VISITING HOURS: Sun.— Thurs. 10 am-* pm. S-9 pmj Sat. It am— 2 pm. 
7—10 pm. Friday closed. 

NEW EXHIBITIONS 1 

(Opanlng on Thuriday, S/10, at B.00 pm). TRENDS IN GEOMETRIC AB- 
STRACT ART. Gift from the Rlklls Collection of McCrory Corporation, and 
works Irom the Tal Aviv Museum Collection. 

EXHIBITIONS 

EDVARD MUNCH: DEATH, LOVE AND ANXIETY. A selection from the 
Collection ol Edvard Munch Prints donated by Charles & Evelyn Kramer, New 
York. 

PRINT INTO PRINT. Works by Six Israeli Artllsts: Abramson, Gershunl, 
Lift hi tz, Kadlshinan, Schmidt, Turnarkln. (Closing on the 10/10). 

FRANK STELLA-HAD GADYA. A series of Prints after El Llssltzky. 

A SELECTION FROM THE MUSEUM’S COLLECTION. 

MUSIC 

THE SOUND OF CHOIRS - THE CAMERAN SINGERS: Conductor Avnar Ital 
Tuesday, 7/jo, Wednesday, B/lD, at 8.30 pm. 

DANCE 

THE WINDOW ■ ‘AN EROTIC COMEDY'. A now work by Ruth Zlv-Eyal. 
Porfonmsd by the Ruin Zlv Eyal Movomont Thealra. Monday, 6/10, and 
Thursday. 9/IO, at H.00 pm. 

CINEMA 

“SHOAH" (Fiance lti 7*1 -1985, 9V/ hours. In color, Ooimail, Polish, English, 
Chock, Yiddish, Hebrew, with English and Hobrew subtitles) .Claudo Lanzmann's 
ntastorpIcLO. 

Screening Hours this weeks 

PART I PART II 

Mon-Thun, 9-9/10, at L.OP pm Mon-Thurs, G-9/10, at 6.30 pm 

TICKETS ARE NOT SOLD FOR ONE PART ONLY 

HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION 

0 Taraot St. Tat: 2Bd750 

Visiting Hours: Sun-Thure.: 10.00 am - 1.00 pm; B.QO pm • 7.00 pm; 

Sat.: 1 1.00 am • 2.00 pm; Fridays cloiod. 

NEW EXHIBITION 

Yalr Garbuzi A Jaw, A Frenchman and an Arab. 10 Works, 1 984-1 98B 
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144 HAYARKON ST. <OPP. RAMADA HOTEL) TEL AVIV 
TEL. 0J-24242R. 







nojoyride 


TKE PLAYERS of (he Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra must be 
among this country’s hardest- 
working citizens. Judge for yourself: 
last Saturday night, they began a 
gruelling nmc-and-a-half-nronth 
marathon of a concert season. Un- 
like athletes in similar circumst- 
nnces, they were not able to prepare 
themselves by sleeping longer hours, 
gulping vitamins or otherwise 
recharging their batteries. In fact, 
only a day earlier the orchestra had 
returned to Israel after a seven-week 
tour of America and Europe. 

The trip was anything but a joy 
ride. In the U.S., our musicians 
performed on the home turf of three 
great American orchestras: at Tang- 
lewood, the summer seat of the 
Boston Symphonv; at Ravinia, 
where the Chicago Symphony holds 
its annual summer festival, and in 
the New York Philharmonic's Avery 
Fisher Hall. (The acoustically super- 
ior Carnegie Hall, where the.iPO 
usually appears, is undergoing re- 
pairs.) 

Additional concerts took the IPO 
to Los Angeles (the Hollywood 
Bowl), Washington, D.C., Kansas 
City, Denver and other cities. IPO 
Music Director Zubin Mehta con- 
ducted most of the American con- 
certs, while Leonard Bernstein took 
over from the second New York 
appearance and-conducted through- 


tent occurred on un unusually cold 
night - just 5 degrees above' zero. 
Sweaters and blankets proved to be 
little help, and hundreds of music 
lovers on the lawn lit bonfires to 
keep warm. The musicians didn’t 
mind: after all, isn’t Lug B’omer one 
uf our happier festivals? 

ALL SAID, this must have been a 
good, if exhausting, tour. And the 
orchestra's endowment fund, it is 
understood, did not shrink either. 

While in Paris, the Philharmonic 
players had a chance to greet their 
colleagues from the Jerusalem Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who flew in to 
appear on a prestigious monthly 
French television programme. The 
September broadcast, focusing on 
Israel, was transmitted live from the 
Sorbonne amphitheatre, where the 
JSO gave its benefit performance to 
raise funds for cancer research at the 
Pasteur and Wcizmann Institutes. 
The orchestra offering, conducted 
by Uri Segal, included Ben Haim's 
Eanfnre to Israel, the last movement 
from Beethoven’s Ninth and opera 
arias and concerto movements, 
featuring the singers Luciano Pavar- 
otti and wilhclminn Fernandez; ccl- 
Jists Paul and Maud Tortelier; violin- 
ist Raphael Oleg; and pianists 

Arnold Schoenberg: AU-tune great 


out the European journey in France, 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 
Soprano Leona Mitchell, cellist Yo 


Yo Ma and violinists Shlonio Mintz, 
Itzhak Perlman and Pinchas Zuker- 
man were the soloists on the tour. 

The concert on September 8 in 
New York celebrated the orchestra’s 
50th anniversary. Before getting to 
the festive fare, however, the players 
and glamorous audience - including 
some 70 ambassadors - listened to 
Yo Yo Ma play a Bach Sarabande in 
memory of the victims of the Istan- 
bul synagogue massacre. The Tur- 
kish diplomats in the hall were re- 
portedly deeply moved. 

Five days Inter, another New York 
performance introduced to the 
world Leonard Bernstein's newly 
written Jubilee Games, conducted by 
the composer, who wrote it for the 
IPO. 

The concert in I he Tanglewood 


THE LI I 



Mari a- Joan Pirez and Tanias Vas- 
ary. The 1 2-year-old Israeli pianist 
Oliatl Ben-Ari played, by himself, 
several numbers from Schumann's 
Kintlersawn. 

BACK HOME, a different kind of 
music is lo emanate from the Jeru- 
salem Music Centre, where a work- 
shop on non- European music lakes 
place this month. It will be directed 
by American-born clhnomusicolog- 
ist Dr. Ben Brinner, who had studied 
the Javanese gamelnn in the U.S 
and Indonesia and will teach its 
principles here. Murk Yampolskyol 
Kibbutz Or I Inner is the instructor in 
African drumming. Yanipolsky, ori- 
ginally a jazz percussionist in Russia, 
studied the sourec of his art in 
Kenya. Traditional songs of various 
Jewish communities will be ex- 
pounded by Dr. Avrahom Amzaiag 
and Dr. Uri Sliarvit. 

Although (lie active participants, 
musicology students at the Hebrew. 
Tel Aviv, Hur-llnn and Uen-Giinon 
Universities, will later dig deeper 
into the subject as part of ineit 
university curricula, lay auditors are 
invited, too, to sample the exo'J 
fare. The workshop is held on Ucti 
ber 6,7/1,14 and 16, from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 

A PIANO red ml programme- 
A-flat major Sonata, No. J 

Beethoven ; F(>schingssdimnk ^ 

Wien by Schumann; 

Sketches by Aaron Harlap; 0* .J 
Doors suite by Bartok; a P 0 gP ' j. 
by Chopin and Suite 1922 by Hmde 
mith. It was a fine selerton, eru^ 
ing a variety of style and . 

a thorough display of the pc 

mer’s abilities. , , fflr 8 • 

The pianist getting ready tor 
Tel Aviv Museum perform JJ® coin . 
in October noticed that a\\ th 
positions bore opus number i • 
the programme was billed as P 

26.’ r Anything wrong with that/ J q 

The opus number intended 'J 

maintain chronological orde 1 

composer’s output, refates in ^ 
other way to the music. N° r nef . 
identical number hint at ai }Y nl 
tion between the works of J , han 

composers. Indeed, more often jM 

not, the number does not ev ^ 



Matters of taste Haim Shapiro 


cate the accurate place uf a composi- 
tion in its author’s catalogue. Beeth- 
oven, for instance, did not count 
sonic of his early pieces; the real 
number of the sonata m question 
should therefore, he higher. Still, it 
is a relatively early work ol Beeth- 
oven. Not so with Bartok; Out *»/ 
fioors was written by a mature. 
45 -year-old composer at the height 
of nis powers. Mendelssohn com- 
posed his opus 2d at the age of 21, 
Schoenberg at 51. 

For years, the poweis that lx- in 
this country’s concert establishment 
believed that to attract listeners 
music was not enough. Something 
else was required - a clever title, 
unusual repertoiy combination, a 
poetry reading from the stage ( Milim 
Vetzulim series) or, at the very least, 
a learned lecture. “The age of the 
plain concert is over," pronounced 
our leading musicologist a few years 
ago after the first event in a big 
lecture-concert series. 

Well, it did not work out that way. 
In the current year, the Tel Aviv 
Museum lists all of one lecture- 
concert. The idea of music needing 
help to reach the public is dying a 
natural death. There is no reason to 
shed many tears. 

Not that a good lecture or intro- 
ductory talk cannot assist in ex- 
periencing the music more fully. 
Learning about the creator, his en- 
vironment and esthetics can be of 
value, not to speak of the occasional 
means (musical symbols, for exam- 
ple) that require awareness to be 
perceived. Leonard Bernstein is in- 
comparable in this field - just recall 
the TV programme recently 
screened here on the Jewishness of 
Mahler’s music. Appealing lecture- 
concert frameworks exist closer to 
home, too: Boris Berman’s Music 
Soectrum of some years ago, Arie 
vardi’s voutii. concerts and infre- 





vardi’s youth, concerts and infre- 
quent presentations by Benjamin 
Oren. 

Far too often, however, scientific 
talk and philosophy usurp the 
centre-stage. There nave been pages 
of composer's explanations Tor 
works lasting several minutes. And 
there was the bill of a lecture-concert 
with the lecturer's name in bold 
type, while the performing musi- 
cians - top artists all - shared a far 
corner. No wonder the subsequent 
reaction by a disoriented listener is: 

“I liked / 1 hated the piece, but who 
am I to say? I do not know enough 
about it.” Does one really need to 
know in order to enjoy ot otherwise 
relate to music? 

Arnold Schoenberg, the father of 
serialism in music and one of the 
all-time great intellects among com- 
posers, was presented on his sixtieth 
birthday with a nole-by-note analy- 
sts of a movement from his third 
string quartet. The painstaking task 
was executed by Rudolph Kolisch, 
the first violinist of an ensemble 
which premiered most of Schoen- 
berg’s quartets. 

Rather than receiving the ex- 
pected thanks. Kolisch was rebuked. 
The work of the composer's mind is 
none of the performer’s (or listen- 
er s) business; it is the expressive 
thrust of a musical work that they 
should relate to - that was the mas- 
ter’s point. 

So let’s hear more “How beauti- 
ful! Lovely!" or conversely “This 
music leaves me cold." In the final 
count, the survival of musicians, and 
music, depends on the “ordinary 
listener." The experts, for good or 
for worse, will remain a minority. 
Best of luck to our pianist in the 
Opus 26" recital. As to the title, one 
hopes it will be dropped - if only to 
awesome cpnscientious listeners' the 
frustrating and fruitless effort to 
read meaning into it. □ 

^U)AiY,Oi(fTOP^IlA 19&6 


IF THERE is one question likely to 
drive me out of my senses, it is: “Are 
you a real goor-may?" 

It is usually accompanied by a 
statement such as: “My cousin (wife, 
sister, daughter) went to a cooking 
course and now she’s a real goor- 
may. She won't make anything with- 
out a sauce on it." 

Apparently, being an authentic 
gourmet, as opposed to a lover of 
good food, or a fine cook, is some- 
thing like being a certifiable schi- 
zophrenic as opposed to a run-of- 
the-mill neurotic. You spend some 
time in an institution and you have a 
piece of paper to prove it. 

Needless to say, I am doubly 
suspicious when a restaurant adver- 


tises itself as gourmet, especially 
when it is a hyphenated description: 
West Tamil-gourmet, Eskimo- 
gourmet, health food-gourmet, or, 
as in this case, glatt kosher- 
gourmet. 

But despite my suspicions, Lc 
Papillon is very presentable, with an 
elegant decor, even though the 
paintings (for sale) on the wall in- 
clude the inevitable murky, hack- 
neyed portraits of not very disting- 
uished looking rabbis. The service 
too is quite good. 

MY DOUBTS were almost entirely 
dispelled upon the arrival of the First 
course, a dish of large mushrooms 
filled with brain. Indeed, this is a 
dish with which the fastidious could 
introduce themselves to this particu- 
lar meat product. 

The mushrooms, fresh of course, 
were just barely cooked. They were 
firm, tasty, and not a bit watery. The 
small cubes of brain that filled them 
were enveloped in an aromatic sauce 
of garlic and parsley. It was one of 
these dishes that makes you feel that 
you want more. .... . 

My companion’s duck liver pate, 
with a cullis of tomato, was almost as 
good. True, the “pate" lasted just a 
trifle like gehackte leber, (chopped 
liver), but it was redeemed by the 
fresh puree of tomato that sur- 
rounded it, perfectly offsetting the 
rich liver mixture. I was looking 
forward to a really sublime meal. 

Even the salad was not too bad. 
True the mayonnaise and mustard 
dressing was a bit mundane, but the 
vegetables were beautifully cut in 
uniform sticks and arranged most 
colourfully. The Carmel Sauvignon 
which accompanied our meal was a 
reasonable, if not terribly inspired, 


Then came the main course, a dish 
which had been described on the 
menu as veal in an exotic sauce. I 
should have known better. I have 
been in this business too long to 
order anything in an “exotic sauce." 

But I did ask the headwaiter, who 
told me that it was actually vea! with 
herbs. I had visions of lender veal, 
delicately flavoured with rosemary 
or thyme. 

Alas, the veal had long since be- 
come beef and even the fact that it 
was sadly overcooked did not seem 
to have made it any more tender. As 
for the "exotic sauce," this was a 
heavy sweet mixture of fruit. I would 
have called it a Moroccan tagine, 
were it not for the fact that the sauce 
had been thickened to the point of 
gumminess with some sort ot starchy 
filler. 

Perhaps that is what the owners of 
the restaurant think their glatt 
kosher clients like. I have my 
doubts. I suspect that there are plen- 
tv of extremely observant people out 
there- with a very developed sense of 
taste - and the means to satisfy it. 

THAT THE chef was capable of 
better was evident from my compan- 
ion’s sole. The fish was generous m 
size and fresh, and had been cooked 
to perfection. The vegetables 
accompanying the main courses 
were well-cooked and pleasantly 

ar .For Re dessert I ordered a erfipe, 
which came covered with a fruit 
sauce, with a scoop of ice cream on 
one side. It even had a flame m one 
corner. Unfortunately, the icecream 
was distinctly inferior to much of the 
parve ice cream I have tasted. 
Perhaps this was the only one which 
had the appropriately rigorous hec fi- 
sher but in that case, a restaurant 
with these pretensions should have 
; served home-made ice cream. I could 
; have also done without the flame, 

| which left a residue lasting of raw 
. spirits on the plate. 

My companion's profiteroles were 

! deliciously light. Tne hot chocolate 
sauce covering them was ncli and 
1 satisfying. Unfortunately, they were 
filled with the same inferior ice 

a Rather inexplicably , the black cof- 

e fee arrived at the table already 
[j sweetened, although it was not Tur- 

n The bill came lo NIS 1 10. For that 
a kind of price I’d like something a 
little moitgoor-may. ° 
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LOOK FOH THE SYMBOL OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF 
FURRIERS IN ISRAEL. 
YOUR SIGN OF QUALITY. 


MASTERLY 
EXPERTISE 
BACKEO BY 
CENTURIES OF 
TRADITION. AND 
PRICED BELOW 
EXPECTATIONS. 
ISRAELI FURS. 

ASA TOURIST, 
YOUR ISRAELI 
FUR IS LOCALLY 
TAX FREE AND 
EXEMPT FROM 
CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S. AND EEC 
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The art scene 


FIVE YOUNG jewellers, selected 
for their talents by Aric Ofir, former 
director of the jewelry department at 
Bczalcl, arc participating in a collec- 
tive show inaugurating the Craft 
Centre of the Alix tie Rothschild 
Foundation as a venue for tempor- 
ary as well as permanent exhibitions. 

While there arc no particularly 
revclutionary or exotic designs on 
display, the group as a whole is 
distinguished by its high standards of 
workmanship, flair and ingenuity. 
Dahlia Levine opts for bold designs, 
in her gold and silver watch-shapes, 
metal rings like flat, keyhole plates 
and ethnic-type necklaces where 
carved wooden blacks are caught by 
skeins of black thread. Airy and 
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Angela Levine 


appealing brooches, ill the shapes of 
bows, arrows and kites, have been 
devised by Efrat Zaksenbcrg from 
curved strips of wire joined to half- 
moons of copper and silver within 
plastic casing. 

Some strikingly pretty effects are 
achieved by Anal Gopher in pen- 
dants, brooches and earrings incor- 


porating gold and titanium, a metal 
whose outer surface acquires a misty 

f old-blue film after light heating, 
ler design for a mezuza case is also 
noteworthy: twists of silver and cop- 
per linking up two pebbles of pink 
limestone. Ronl Grover displays 
versatility in three very different- 
stylings for decorative pins: 
“pop" figures in plexiglass and 
painted plastic, elegant brooches 
shaped like imaginary wind instru- 
ments and some delicate designs 


Rani Grover: Silver brooches. Efrat Zaksenberg: Brooch or decorative pin. Stainless steel wire, copper, silver, plastic coating. 


“drawn" in silver and semi-precious 
stones. 

Romantic jewelty, harking buck 
to turn-nf-thc-cenuiry Art Nouveau 
styles, has been fashioned by Osnul 
Kermiscli. Seed-pearls, topaz, 
amethyst and unmet are combined 
with silver unci gold in graceful de- 
signs featuring stylized leaves and 
flowers. (The Alix de Rothschild 
Foundation, 2 Or Hahayim St., Jew- 
ish Quarter, Jerusalem) Till Oct. Id. 

Naftali Goloinb, an instruc- 
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Miriam Salman and Nuril Rosen, the 
former a graduate of the Teachers’ 
College in Ramnt Hnshnron where 
she majored in rug weaving and the 
latter an interior designer who lias 
been designing textiles since 1975, 
have joined their creative abilities to 
produce a range of “ethnic” 
directed, decorative, wall hangings 
in tandem with a similar, yet prop- 
ortionately reduced line of function- 
al jewelry. 

The Salmon-Rosen point of de- 
parture is the discovery of antique 
(or just old and discarded) carpet, 
upholstery of fashion fabrics 
(printed or woven) that have lost 
their original "energy" either in 
terms of colour, texture or style. 

Taking these bits and pieces of 
Kielem carpets, Beduin embroidery 
or North African rough woven dyed 
jute, the team recycles them into 
more contemporary statements us- 
ing a production form called factor- 
ing: picking a base from one pile, 
adding decorations from a second 
one and frills from k third, then 
..combining (hem into hand-crafted 
items. In most instances Sdmon- 
Rosen's wall hangings rely on neatly 
tied, same-size, fabric packets, 

' geometrically shaped and stuffed 
into a progressive tonal gradation 
■ then sewn on to a prepared back- 
' ground or left hanging as vertical 
tear drops between strips of belled 
.'.fabric. 

Large 5snisage : sh«iped pillows, 
.; knotted into links, echo the soft 
-Jewelry designs (mostly necklaces), 
which appear cumbersome and nof 
easy to wear. The designs are simi- 
: Iqr, only the barrel shapes npd the 
: exotically coloured satins mid cot-: 
■; tons change slightly. Favqurite hues 
; drc rich .fuschiHS, .teds' and purples 


Sew far, sew good 


Gil Goldfine 

above normal expectations, by del- 
ving into a sort of "fabricated" 
Op-art, adds a slim margin of suc- 
cess. but with a Ions way to go. 

The Aleph Gallery has moved 
premises and its new home will allow 
the directors to promote individual 
craftsmen on a more regular basis. 
(Aleph Gallery, 31) Dov Hoz, Tel 
Aviv. Open daily 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.; 
Tues.,5-8p.m.) 

Avi Strauch photographs the inli- 

Avi Strauch : photograph 
(Content Obscure, Tel Aviv). 


mate and the obvious, his personal 
corner of life and the city streets 
beyond. Successful black and white 
compositions rely on his ability to 
maintain visual interest in densely 
shadowed areas. In most of 
Strauch's prints, grey tone above the 
60 to 70 per cent range occupy the 
greater part of the subject's surface 
with only flashes or patches of lighter 
tones included to provide dimension 
(space), location (place) or only 
esthetic posturing to the picture. 

Strauch alters the obvious he has- 
witnessed into something totally 
different, yet expands on its content 


in an impersonal way. so the viewer 
can also appreciate the end results 
without considering mysterious in- 
nuendoes or psychological sugges- 
tions. (Camera Obscura, 57 AlTen- 
by.Tel Aviv.) 

Ohela Tal's serigraph prints, pulled 
on dull rag paper, are titled "EsSay 
on Victory. . Flat, multi-level, linea- 
rized aerial views of the countryside 
are overlayed with lighter, multiple 
imaged, aircraft (birds) and hard- 
edge, cut out, abstract shapes. This 
is the kind of exhibit one reviews on 
its face value, accepting without 
question Tal's technical abilities as a 
printniaker while relegating every- 
thing else (content, colour scaling 
and the dimension of visual excite- 
ment) to n lower level of expcctn- 


tur a 1 theAvni Art Institute, brines 
S' l,l K public s attention his intikS 
theories winch relate musical nota- 
tions mul auditory perception to col. 
our, line and shapes. Greater pain- 
ters and thinkeis in this century have 
already noted the analogies between 
niusie and painting, among them 
Robert Delaunay and Wassily Kan- 
dinsky; Paul Klee’s teaching notes 
foi his [tan bans courses also con- 
tained references to the concept of 
translating musical concepts into 
visual leiins. 

Hut, despite Golomb’s charts 
graphs and laborious explanations' 
no exact scientific correlation is 
possible. For instance, how can one 
measure pictorinlly (lie depth of feel- 
ing engendered while listening to the 
music ofUach? 

Undoubtedly, the most rewarding 
pari of this show consists of paintings 
which Gnlomb freely composed 
while listening to electronic music. 
These include some cool, lyrically 
abstract works which are not im- 
proved by the occasional addition of 
stencilled phrases, and a striking 
associative painting featuring a red 
bird plummeting earthward through 
the horizontal confines of a musical 
stave. (Jerusalem Theatre) Till Oct. 
31. 

New Shows in Haifa: Doron Bar* 
Ardon; Ovadia Alkara- new paint- 
ings (Haifa Museum, 26 Shabtai 
Levy St.). Both exhibitions till Oct. 
25. Sarah Denib rot- sculptures (Beil 
Abba Khoushy). Till Oct. 9. Open- 
ing on Oct. 10’th: Exhibition by new 
members of the Haifa branch of the 
Israel Painters and Sculptors Asso- 
ciation. (Artists' House, Haifa). Till 
Oct. 17. n 


wer tion, resulting in the spectator's 

lilts skimming frames without finding 

in- “goodies” to feast one’s .eyes on. 

;es- (Tovn Osmmi Gallery, 100 Ben 

en- Yehuda, Tel Aviv. Till Oct. 9.) 

Adi Bar-Noy shows black and white 
works titled “Light in a Dark Hole, 
lied (Gallery Hakiknr, 3 Kikar Kedu- 

Say mini, Old Jaffa). Till Oct. 17. 
iea- Bambi from Kibhuz Hanita shows 

iidc etchings, drawings and aquarelles. 

I pie (ZOA House, 1 Daniel Frisch, Tel 

ird- Aviv). Till Oct. 11. 

his Susan Harris shows black and white 

1 on and coloured photographs, manyre* 

out lated to her lime spent on the 

a Chinese mainland (Ascoli 49, « 

■ry- Frislimnn, Tel Aviv), 

ling Miriimi Hitman, Kibbutz Dalia, 

■to- shows etchings. (Tzavta Gallery, 

Ibn Gvirol, Tel Aviv). Till Oct. 26. o 

Salmon- Rosen: fabric wall hanging f Aleph 
Gallery, Tel Aviv). 





PAPERBACK BEST SELLERS 


* AUSTajR 

5 MaCLean 



:ii iUUttfc 
ufflM 

Li Safe a .* f % 






SAN ANDREAS 
Alistair MacLean 

Above and below a medical ship 
hovers an attack force of 
Luftwaffe and U-boats. In Its hold 
lies an astounding secret that 
could turn the San Andreas Into 
a floating catacomb. 

Reg- NIS 9.50, Now NIS 8 


WORLD’S FAIR 
E.L.Doctorow 

A young boy's life In the New 
York City of the 1 930s- when 
one could savourthe customs 
and culture and the glittering 
promises that culminated in the 
1939 World’s Fair. 

Reg. NIS 10.50, Now NIS 9.30 


THE CITY OF JOY 
Dominique Laplerre 

The inhuman slum of one of the 
poorest quarters of Calcutta - 
where can be found more 
heroism, more love and 
ultimately more happiness than 
■ in many a city in the West. 

Reg. NIS 12.80, Now NIS 10.90 


THE LORD OF THE RINGS 
J.R.R. Tolkien 

A great work of imaginative fiction, 
both a heroic romance and a classic 
of science fiction. This trilogy, now 
available In a one-volume 
unabridged paperback edition, 
created a new mythology In an 
invented world which has proved 
timeless in its appeal. 

Reg. NIS 28.60, Now NIS 25.70 


THE 

ESSENTIAL 

TALMUD 


Hi 




THE ESSENTIAL 
TALMUD 
Adln StelnealU 

A general Introduction by a 
revered rabbi and scholar lo 
the beHefa, attitudes and 
methods o[ the sacred text by 
which Jews havB lived and 
survived through the ages. 
NI813.B0 




CONFLICTS 

CDNTRADOONS 


I4;;V'!i teiT-v 


unpiflMi.pirf 

irihl' 

Liitj.,'4 if.' 
tfrlV-i Bji 


BETWEEN WASHINGTON 
& JERUSALEM 
WolfBIItnr 

The Inside story of Amertoan- 
leraell relations Irom one of 
Ihe mosl Informed and 
authoritative perspectives on 
Capitol Hid. 

NIS 30.00 


THE NEW DIPLOMACY! 
Abba Bb an 

A monumental Bludy of post- 
WorldWar II diplomacy, 
ottering apanoramlc vlewol 
Ihe International scene by a 
statesman and scholar. 
NIS 36 


CONFLICTS AND 
CONTRADICTIONS 
MeronBenvanletl 

A provocative historical 
analysis by one of Israel's 
most controversial scholars 
and political figures, exploring 
the stark realities and tragic 
Ironies of the region. 

NIS 37.S0 



Fut’vdnpthlia ol 

,li wish 
HISTORY 


JERUSALEM—- _ 
THE MEASURE OF THE YEAR 
Abraham Rabinovich 

A Jerusalemite's Jerusalem, 
an earthly view of a heavenly 
ctty.byawr'rieranda 
photograpner who are familiar 
with the clly‘8 back alleys 
Reg, NIS 29.S0 


TIME OF MY LIFB 
byWim Van Lear 

The story of a wildly varied 
Ills, this autobiography 
makes for colourful reading. 
HBrdcover. 
illustrated. 

NIS 10.30 


BHOVCLOPRDIAOF 
JEWISH HIBTOItV 


|dlt«dby 
lph« 


Joseph Alpha r 

A m aJv new is tarence work or 

ttw Jews In htatory wfMfinby lop 
l«as*Bdwtari. writers and 
educatora 

hwdcover.CotourUhatwOom. 

maM.chronQkwlMl chut 

glossary amJlnOox. 

NIS 87,00 


5UCCOTH 

SPECIALS 


-,vai rr .'i i ■ 


1SKAI ' 
i ;■ -\itbl NlN* . 

1 \c\< 1 1 >1 ’« i ’• \ 





TORAH 

AND 

FLORA 




LoubLRabfnowkz 




' ■ 


: .«;/ 


4> 

' % 

■ U'.'t- 
l.:> -ill*' 11 



ISRAEL GARDENING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Waller Frankl 

Month by month Inatractlons 
for planting everything that 
grows in Israeli gardens, 
homeB and window boxes. 

NIS 33.00 


BIRDWATCHINQ IN 
ISRAEL 

All you need to know on local 
avifauna, tadudtag a 

amplata list of bird species In 
Israel, and how, whan and 

where to find them. 

NIS B.0O 


CO 


THE CARE OF HOUSE 
PLANTS 
David Longman 

A best-selling book tor plant 
lovers, illustrated atop -by- 
step. Each entry contains ton 
details of one particular plant. 

NIS 37.20 


TOHA AND FLORA 
Louie Rablnowll* 

Combines rabbinic Insight 
with natural history to 
produce a book on the plants, 
flowers, fruits and trees 
mentioned in the Tora. 

NIS 7.70 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
BIBLE ANIMALS 
Polar Franca 

Based on (hatatest research 
Into the natural history of the 
Bfcte lands and Hebrew myth 

and culture 

NIS 2S.TO 


• To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. B1 , Jerusalem, 91 00 a 
Please send me the book(s) as Indicated below . Offer valid until Ootob_er 31 , 1986 


0 : San Andreas 
Q World's Fair 
Q TheCHyof Joy 
□ The lord of thg Rings 
.0 The Essential Talmud 


□ Between Washingtons 

Jerusalem 

□ The New Diplomacy 

□ ConfllctBand • 
Contradictions 


d Jerusatem-Tha Measure of the 

Year 

□ nmeof My Life 

□ Encyclopedia of Jewlah 

History 


□ Israel Gardening Encyclopedia 

□ Blrdwatehlng In Israel 

O The Care of House Plante 

□ Torah and Flora 

□ An Encyclopedia ot Bible Animals 


TOTAL BOOKS ORDERED: 

TOTAL ENCLOSED: NIS 

NAME — — 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


s 


:<* 







FRIDAY, OCTOBfeR 3, 1986 







Cinemas 


Note changed schedules due lo Rush I Ins liana holiday 


Film briefs Dan Fainaru 


|| JERUSALEM 


BEIT AG RON Tol. 2475H7 
Fri. 2: 'I'll R OUTSIDERS 
Sun. 6: ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Sun. 7:31*: M.A.&ll. 

Sun. 9:45: TIIK STING 
Sun. 12 mill night: 4K HOURS 


TEL AVIV 


1 



EDISON Tel. 221444/5 

3rd week 

TOP GUN 

Sun. 7:15,1:311 
Mmi.-Tliur. 4:3U. 

7:15. 


HAB1RA Tel. 232366 

Hit week 
Sun. S. 10 

Mon -Thur. 4:311.7:15. 9:15 

RICOCHETS 

(‘'Two Fingers From Si dnu”) 
New Israeli film 
IlnglivhMihiiks 



ALLENBY Tel. 657820 

2nd week 

GUNS OF 
NAVARONE 

Sun 9 p.m. 

Mon.-Thur fi,9 




34 Wcizmann St. Tel. 2 1 6653 

2nd week 

FRITZ THE CAT 

Sal. and weekdays 11:15 p.nt. 


: 1 WTirCTiMlM KfiJin 


7lh week 
Mun K 

ZELIG 

* WOODY ALLEN 


YEHUDA Tel. 222759 

6lh week 

Sal. 9:45 pm.. 12 
Sun. 7:15. 9:30 
Mon.-Thur. 5,7: 15.9:30 

* TOM C.RUISK 

* KK1.I.Y Met ill. I. IS 

TOP GUN 

A Tony Scot! film 


TNEMA TWO Tel. 657952 

2nd week 

ROCKY HORROR 
PICTURE SHOW 

Sal. Illfi.ii).. 12 
Sun. 7:I5,'JJH 

Mon. -Tlmr. 5, 7:15. ":.W • 


)EKI£L Tel. 4541 14 

3rd week 

NOTHING IN 
COMMON 

* TOM HANKS 

* JACKIE GLEASON 

*‘A rare l real. 

A wonderful movie." 

Sal. I0jj.ni. 

Weekday <7:15,9:30 


wmssm^m 



Kh 


A ROOM WITH 
A VIEW 

Sun.7.9:3U 
Mdn.-Thur. 7.9:30 


b lR*if Ifcrt 


SUi’week 

Film dirccledhy PbuI Mazuraky 

OUT IN 

BEVERLY HILLS 

* NICK NQLTE 

* RICHARD DREYFUSS 

* BETTE MIDLER 

Sun. 7:15.9:30 p.m. 

Mo n . -Thu r. 5 . 7: 1 5, 9:30 




WATER WATER 

Sun. 7:30,9:30 
Mnn.-TTiur. 4:30. 7, 9 


[•nrrirzmr 


el. 222914 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

Sun.H:.lft 

Mon.-Thur, 4:30, 8:30 



BINYENEJ HA'IIMA 

Tel. 225309 

LOVE STORY 

Sun. and weekdays 7:30, 4:30 


Tel. 282288 

CHEN i jn 

Hthweck V* 

Touchstone Films rrcwnl 

DOWN AND OUT IN 
BEVERLY HILLS 

Film directed by Haul Ma/ursky 

* NIL'K NOLTK 

* RICHARD DRF.YFUSS 

* DKTTK MIDLER 

Sul. IUii.ni.. 12:20 
Sun. 7:45, ‘J;55 
Mon.-Thur. 5. 7:30.9:30 


BLACK CADLDRON 
Sal., Sun. II H.m. 


CHEN 2 Ml 

3rd weak 

DONNA FLOR AND 
HER TWO 
HUSBANDS 

Sal. 9:50 p.m., 12:05 
Sun. 7:40.9:50 
Mon.-Thur. 5.7:40,9:45 

GREMLINS 
Sat., Sun. II o.m. 

Chen 3 3 n 

s,AT. aJe 

Sun. *:30, 9:40 
Mon.-Tfaur. 5, 7:30, 9:40 

ABOUT LAST 
NIGHT 


Sat.. Sun. Down. 

LADY IN THE TRAIN 

CHEN 4 jn 

3rd week («/ 

POLICE 
ACADEMY III 

Sal. 10 p.m., 12:05 
SLin. 7:J0, 9:50 

Mon.-Thur. 11,2,5:10 

7:40.9:45 

SNOW WHITE 
Sat., Sun. I| a.m. 

chen^ 

3rd week n*" 

AFTER 

HOURS 

Fri. 1 1 a.m. 

Sal. 9:50p.m., 12:05 
Sun. 7:40. 9:40 

Mon.-Thur. 1 ]. 2. 5, 7:40, 9:50 

BLACK CAULDRON i - 
Sal.. Sun. II a.m. 




2nd n«ak • ■ < 

THE HITCHER 

Sai. 10p.m..l2 .. 


Tel. 200485 


MONA LISA 

Sun. 7:15,9:40 
Mnn.-Thur. II. 1:30.4:30. 
7:15. 9:40 


Tel. 200485 

19th week 

KISS OF THE 
SPIDERWOMAN 

Sun. 7:15.9:411 

Mon. Thur. 1 1 a m.. l:30.4:3u,7:15. 
9:40 




Tel. 200485 

2nd week 

3HOMMESET 

UNCOUFIN 

Sun. 7:15,9:40 
Mon.-Thur. 11 , 1:30,4:30, 


i n n Vi db a ir rum 


HAND OF 
STEEL 

Sal. 10 p.m. 
Sun. and Weekdays 
7:30,9:30 


Sea film 

Frl,, 12 midnight 
Sai. 12:15 a.m. 
Mon.-Thur. 12 midnight 


ESTHER Tel. 225610 

2nd week 

TOOTH FOR 
TOOTH 

Sal. 10n.ni. 

Sun. 7:30,9:40 


-EV 1 Tel. 288808 

3 Sim. .induce kiln Vs 
Mil pm. 

PRETTY IN PINK 


Sun. 7:3U: BANANAS 
Mon. 7:30: EVERYTHING YOU 
WANTED 

TO KNOW ABOUT SEX 
Tue. 7:30: SLEEPER 
Weil. 7:3U: LOVE AND WAR 
Thur 7:30: ANNIE HALL 


LEVII 

3rd week 

TROUBLE IN 
MIND 

Sun. 7:30.0:40 

Mroi.T hur. 1 :45, 4:45, 7: Ml, ‘>:40 


LEV 111 Tel. 288868 

14th week 

TURTLE DIARY 

Based on ihc novel by 
Russcff Hob.™ 

Screenplay I'v Harold Pinier 
* GLENDA JACKSON 
4 BEN KINGSLEY 

Sun. and weekdays 7:40, 9:4U 


PURPLE ROSE OF CAIRO 
Weekdays; 


BROADWAY DANNY ROSE 
Wcckdnys 5 


lA’Jk'J 


3rd week 

TANGO 

Sun. 7:15,9:35 

Mon.-Thur. 1:45, 4:45, 7:30, 9:40 


LIMOR HAMEHUDASH 

Tel 260773 

3rd week 

MACARONI 

Sat. 10 p.m., 12 
Sun. 7:15,9:30 
Mon.-Thur. 4:30, 7: 15, 9:30 


PEEK Til. 443705 

2nd wick 

“Ricochets” 
TWO FINGERS 
FROMSIDON 

I'.nglhh a - l'ii mi li '.iiiuitli'x 

• Sjf* 


niKN 


Tel. 666272 




S:it Ml 11.111. 

Sun 7:3l1,»:3il 
Mon. - I linr. 5. 7:.Ml. *»:30 



Minder hy Illusion 

Sun 7, 9; 1 5 

M>mi. -IIiiit. 4:3l), 7,0.15 


KEREN OR 

llAMEIIUDASUTcl. 66344} 

Mil week 

SHOAII 
(Pan II) 

M"i.. 1 lie., 'lliur 6 
Mmi.. Wed i,o : tu 

LOVE STREAMS 
Sal ILJUp.m. 

MONTY PYTHON THE LIFE OF 
BRIAN 

I hur. II :30p.m. 


Tel. 66401 


3rd week 

A ROOM WITH 
A VIEW 

Sim. 7.9:15 

Mon.-Thur. 4:30,7,9:15 


ORAI1 





vPECTH 




1 ftH’LV/'LVJ 


NINJA THE 
TERMINATOR 

Sun. 7:15,9:30 
Mon.-Thur. 4:30,7:15.9:30 


[2 SM iT.Y;] 


CLOSED FOR 
RENOVATIONS 


btoti Din 


6th week 

BIG CHILL 

Sun. 7:15, 9:30 
Mon.-Thur. 4:30, 7: 15, 9:30 


1 doUr.Vi i'RBI 


PEER 

STRAW DOGS 

Sun. 7, 9:15 

Mou.-TIiur. 4:30,7,9:15 


RAV-GATi 

4th week 

ABOUT LAST 
NIGHT 

Sun. 6:50, 9:15 
Mon.-Thur. 4:30, 6:50, 9:15 


RA 

2nd week 

DOWN AND OUT 
IN BEVERLY 
HILLS 

Sun. 7,9:15 

Mon.-Thur. 4:30,7,9:15 


raw 


Mon.lhur. 7:30,9:40 


13th week 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

Sul. 10 p.m. 

Sun. 6:30, 9:30 
Mon.-Thur. 3: 15, 6: 15, 9: 15 


i/lVi.f 

GORDON Caimi; 

. jyjjnrm 


87 Ben Yehuda, Tel. 244373 

3rd week 

TWO ENGLISH 
GIRLS 

Film by Francois Truffaut 
* JEAN PIERRE 1.EAND 
Sun. 7, 9:30 

Mon.-Thur. 4;J0, 7, 9:30 


CLOSED FOR 
RENOVATIONS 


ORLY Tel. 284025 

2nd week 

GUNG HO 

From ihc director of Cocoon and Splash 

a comedy wilhnohrakcsl 
It's bumper to bumper laughs 
with the comedy with 110 hnlkcs. 

Sal. 10p.m. 

Sun. 7:15,9:30 


2 nd week 

Sat. 10 p.m., midnight 
Sun. 7:15,9:30 p.m. 
Mon.-Thur: 5, 7: 15, 9:30 p.nt. 

PSYCHO III 

* ANTHONY PERKINS 


I y bf If.YJVI LI Rf 'S llfl I 


Tel. 261297 

I7lh week 

SHOAH (I) 

Mim.-lhur. I n.rn. 

SIIOAII (ll) 

Mun. -Tlmr . 6:30 p.m. 


Mnn.-Thur. 5, 7: 15,9:30 






uj.ytm 



Tel. 258200 

Sup. 7:30 p.nt. 

A NOS AMOURS 



6tb week 

VAGABONDE 

An Agnes Varda film 
Sul. 10p.m., 12 
Weekdays 12, 2, 4, ,7:15, 9:30 

Fri. 2: JO: PAT GARRET 
AND BILLY THE KID 
Fri. 4:30: APOCALYPSE NOW 
Sat. 1 1 a.m. : DONNIE AND dfcYDE 
Sat. I p.m.: VINCENT, FRANCOIS, 
PAUL ET LES AUTRES 
Sat. 1:30 a.m.: ROCKY HORROR 
PICTURE SHOW 

7brr>uj> 

Tel. 412761* 

7th week 

THE GODS 
MUST BE CRAZY 

A Jamie Uysfilm 
made with much affection 
^plfasani madness 1 
.. _ Sat 10 p.m., 12:13 
Sun. and weekdays 7: 15, 9:30 
Sun. 3: THE WOMAN NEXT DOOR 
5: FALLING IN LOVE 
11:45 p.m.: BRAZIL 
Tue, 11:45 p.m.; A DAMA'DO 
_ . LOTACAO 
Thur. 11:45 p.m.: DIG EYES 


5tli week 

A ROOM WITH 
A VIEW 

The must acclaimed film 
of ihc yearl 

* MAGGIE SMITH 

* DENHOLM El. LICIT 

* JUDI DENCH 

* HELENA BONHAM CARTER 

Fri. I0n.ni. 

Sal. 7,9:30 

Weekdays 4;30, 7.9:30 


HAIFA 


AMPHITHEATRE 

Tel. 664017/8 

DREAMSCAPE 

* CHRISTOPHER PLUMMER 
Adventure and comedy 
Sun. 7,9:15 

Mon.-Thur. 4:30, 7,9:15 




JUNGLE 

WARRIORS 

Sun. 7,9:15 

Mon.-Thur. 4:30, 7, .9:15 




'• ..THE J ERUSAL^ PdW M|6^NjpT 


S ramat 


ARMON Tel. 720706 

DONNA FLOR 
AND HER TWO 

husbands 

SBt.lOp.^;Sim-7:3°,9 ; 15 

Mon.-Thur. 7:30. 

LILY 

3rd week 

F.X. 

Murder by Illusion 

Sot. li)p m w 

Weekdays 7: 15. 9-W 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3. 


ABOUT LAST NIGHT- A roiii.iiiin-miin.-ily as 
complex at a glass of water with as linju rim; an 
aftertaste- He ami she meet 111 a bar. lire 
lotflher, have a fight anil separak . lull the end 
promises they will emne lope liter agiiin. The 
olilesl Hollywood formula reworked in pieiliil- 
able fashion, with lieiiil-lliiobs Dob Lowe and 
IX-mi Moore as the lovers. laities Deluslii 
walks hard to supply the comic relief. The 
sexual perversities, of Chicago ptmiiised by the 
ariginnl David Minuet play were lost oil the way 
by director Edward Zwii k 

AFTER HOURS - Miirtiu Si-msese lakes ymi 
along for one nighl in tlnwiiinwii New Ynrk, 
more exactly the Village, ns seen llmiugl) ilk- 
eyes of a typical iniih lie -class baelielor on the 
make. A kind of ninderii "Alice in Wouder- 
land," it is loaded with plenty of humour, 
sometimes verglnc on the nucahre. and eon. 
ducted with gusto by Scorsese. Ciriffiu Du line is 
great as the modern version of Alice, and a 
Series of cameos cxpkul the mien is nf Rosanna 
Arquette. Terri Garr , Julm I lenrd, Cheecli uinl 
Chong. Verna Bloom, Linda Fioreiilino and 
moie. 

ANNIE HALL - Wondy Allen's personal film 
about the relationship fieiweeii an ill-maiched 
couple. Touching, humorous and totally con- 
vincing with the usual stuck of terrific verbal 


APOCALYPSE NOW- Joseph Conrad's Heitn 
of Darkness goes to Vietnam, with director 
Francis Ford Coppola starting from U- picture 
traditions and progressing through some 
tremendous war scenes to a grand Fellini type 
finite. Martin Sheen is dispatched liy the U.S. 
Army to wipe out the jungle kingdom estab- 
lished against official orders by Marlon Brttn- 
do. En route, he meets the crazy colonel, 
Robert Duvall, who descends with lits helicop- 
ters on a native village with Vntkyrlun wrath. 
Going from realism to complete madness, it is 
the most spectacular, if not the most cogent, 
protest against Southeast Asian, American 
war-mongcring. 

BONNIE AND CLYDF. - One of the greatest 
American films of the Sixties, n stirring portrait 
of rebellion turning into crime, of society 
identifyingwith small- time criminals when they 
hurt the big-time thieves, of psychologies 
hang-ups hidden behind the image of folk 
heroes. Bonnie Parker and Clyde Barrow, with 
their acolytes, robbed banks nil over the dusiy 
south of Ihe U.S. in the Twenties, and were 
applauded by the poor, who fell the banks were 
the real villains. Arthur Penn made a marvel- 
, jj" 1 i°b of portraying the roving gang of 
desperadoes, David Newmun and Robert Ben- 
ton supplied him with 11 perfect script, deftly 
ralanang action, humour and tragedy, unu 
Faye Dunaway and Warren Beatty have never 
been so good. 

J° ll y lri P ,0 Ri °. this Is George 
Omell s 1984 revisited by Kafka through tK 
perspective of Monty Python. A mad phantos- 
oppressions and dreams, it 
fcX « ih of b ' flc * humour (hat makes you 
ev Cfy time you smile. Jonnthan 
12^'* ‘“fman who strives for anonymity in a 
guided only by the major needs of Us 
mm gangrenous bureaucracy. Love finally 

svEifP. .ftftl " 


» 11 I IV WHS just 

material fora film ycl to be mnde. 


IWOAHWAY DANNY HOSE- Wmnly Allen's 
new film, nnrr.ited by ;m oiii of-wnrk comic, 
abiiut « primp nf thinf-r.ile mlids, nmntigcd by 
I •tunny Ruse, trying tu hustle a living. Amus- 
ing. intelligent. xcnsitively-Lild sinrv. which 
slmiild leave Wumly faii>* happy. 

TilKCOLOU PUItri.K-A black seal 11 •[ tern to 
ilniiti yum tc.11 duels. A black wommi gniws 
friim m icinl mill iH-rst mill slavery into an act one 

E lislied mul (tufilleil human being. Director 
tot'll Spielberg milks every melinlrnnmlic 
sitiialiiin fur nil il is worth, minting the villains 
nil black and ihe heroines nil innocent and pure 
ul heart. Whoopi (Toll (berg, Onruli Winfrey, 
LJimny (i Inver ami die rest of tne cast lend a 
helping huml to what is assuredly the must 
professinnal tearjerker to be made in years. No 
wonder it is such n box office success. 

FALLING IN lAJVK- A tentative imddelicnte 
love affair Ik tween n man and a woman, who 
arc buffi married, set against n background of 
crowded New York train stations nnuohllvious 
bui distracting passersby. With Meryl Streep 
and Robert tie Niro in the lead roles. 

THE GODS MUST BF. CRAZY - Set in South 
Africa, ihe film hy director Jamie Uvs is u 
critique 011 the destruction of nature ana primi- 
tive innocence. 

KISS OF THE SPIDER WOMAN - A 
homosexual and a revolutionary share the same 
cell in an imaginary jnilof an inmginary author- 
itarian stale. Their ensuing relalionshtp dwells 
on Ihc rclalivc notions of freedom, escape and 
imagination. A fascinating, complex novel by 
Manuel Puic becomes a virtuoso piece for two 
actors, William Hurt (who got nn Oscar for his 
performance) and Rauf Julia. 1 1 is tensely 
directed by Hector Babcnco, often confusing 
and as often entrancing. 

MACARONI - An nirliric executive returns to 
Naples 40 years after WW II and meets his old 
sweet hcarl mul her soulful brother. Director 
Ettore Sail a is at his bcsl when he deals with 
the relationship between Jnck Lemmon, Ihc 
American businessman, and Marcello Mrs- 
troianni, the Italian dremner. He Is less success- 
ful when lie tries tu develop a story around 
llicm, inventing nn unnecessary plot which 
spoils n beau firm friendship. 

MARIE-Tlic true xlory of Marie Kagghlonfi, a 
divorcee and mother of three, who climbs to 
the top of the Tennessee slate administration, 
and exposes the corruption at Ihe top level of 
that state's government. A typical American 
talc of ihc lliile person beating the system. It is 
done In a most righteous manner by director 
Roger Donaldson, with a determined Sissy 
Spncek in the lead. Sound, average cinema , but 
the script is rather thin. Donaldson fleshes ll 
out with far too many irrelcvnndcs. 

M.A.S.1L -The now classic film about Amer- 
ican Oh in the Korean War. Some hilarious 
scenes. EU ol Gould, Donald Sutherland and an 
excellent cast give fine performances. 

MONTENEGRO - Goslarbelltr - The im- 
ported workers from the South of Europe who 
do the dirty jobs of the North - ore the subject 
of Yugoslav director Dusan-Mnkavejov's film. 
Brilllnnl. 








Rue Dawn Chong and Benney Gulttory in 'The Color Purple . ' 


TANGO - Argentinian political refugees in 
Paris try In pul together 11 iiiiMcnl nhinit Curlus 
Garilcl, Mil- prophet of the i.ingu, and through 
his story to retied ihc frustration and pain of all 
those Argentine exiles xvlin ncvei ubaiiiltui 


NAT IONAL LAMPOON'S ANIMAL HOUSE 
- Certainly the bawdiest, most outrageous, and 
antagonistic interpretation nf American col- 
lege life in the early Ws and very probably the 
funniest as well. 


POLICE ACADEMY III - No one over 10 
years old should be allowed into this picture, 
and even for lots it might be considered memui 
cruelty. Even if it was shot separately from its 
predecessor, this film looks suspiciously like 
uut-lakcs from the already-fecblc first f’ulU-c 
Academy. The excuse of a pint, concerning u 
compel ition with another neademy, is drop|vd 
ul the slightal excuse for no gundreiiww at ull. 
Jerry Paris directed as iT lie hntl never seen the 
whole script from beginning to end, ;md Steve 
Gultenbcrg, who Is certainly capable of more, 
looks mighty uncomfortable in inis mess. 

PRETTY IN PINK - A typically vacuous hit of 
the silly Eighties. A cute redhead from the 
wrong side ol the truck falls In love with a shy 
heir from Snob Hill. All the tired old Holly- 
wood formulas are trotted nut again. The music 
on the sound-rack is polite and everybody, 
including the poor, drives European cars. Poor 
America. Julin Hughes wrote and produced, 
Howard Dcutch directed and Molly Kingwnld 
docs her bcsl to step Into Doris Day's shoes as 
the nice girl next door, 

RAN - Akita Kurosawa's version of Ihc King 
Lear tragedy set in 16th-century Japan is as 
dose to film perfection as it Is humanly possi- 
ble. Replacing daughters with sons and burdon- 


documentary shot by one side about its own 
people and limited only to that aspect. As f:ir us 
this goes, director Eli ruhen inmie an efficient . 
often niuving portrait of the life, frustrations 
and pent-up anger of the average Israeli soldier 
fighting a war whose esse nec has long bee n lost 
on him. Ronnie Pinkovitch, Alon Ahnmboul 
and Shnul Mizrahi head one of the most 
homogeneously successful casts in recent 
Israeli films. 

THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW - 
An outrageous assemblage uf the most 
slervi'tvi'cd sci-fi films, Matvei cumics, Frank- 
ie A viiloii mu vies and rock and roll of every 
vintage, fins is nlsouuc of tile weirdest, funniest 
untl sexiest films U> bless uur shores in h lung 
time. 

A ROOM WITH A VIEW - Adapted It inn an 
early E.M. Furstcr novel, James Ivory's film is 
an amusing society game, in which evcryhinly 
tries to keep up appearances and anyone wliu 
doesn't is considered dangerous to Ihc well 
being of the gentry. Helena Bonham-Curlcr is 
almost prepared la give up passionate Julian 
Sands for snobbish Daniel Day-Lewis, while 
Maggie Smith wrings Iter hands In despair, 
doing all the wrong tilings, which lead, uf 
course, 10 the right results. 

SIIOAII - A unique experience in Ihc annals of 
our century, h nrilliantly conceived, deeply 
disturbing and profoundly alfccling mammal ft 
work, which takes the Holocaust out of the 


dose to film perfection as it Is humanly possi- 
ble. Replacing daughters with sons and burden- 
ing his king with a horrific past Ituii mare than 
justifies file present, Kurosawa continues the 
treatise on man's self-destruction, started 15 
yean earlier in Dodtskaden. A huge, spectacu- 
lar production, in which Ihc smallest detail gets 
tu much attention as the biggest close-up, it Is a 
stunning experience, a bit too awesome at first 
to allow for anything more than admiration. 


but delivering in the last few sequences nil the 
pain and frustration pent up in the 75-ycar-old 
director. To be seen more than once. 


RICOCHETS - The life of aa Israeli patrol in 
Lebanon during the last few weeks before the 
pull-back is portrayed from a strictly Israeli 
point of view. The soldiers are endearing, 
humane and bright; the Arabs, a faceless 
threat. The realistic acting creates an authentic 
atmosphere, almost as if this were a 


history books and drops il right in our laps. In 
nine and a half hours of interviews, Claude 
Lunzmonn fills in ull the details which trans- 
form the mechanism of genocide from an 
abstraclldca lo horrific renuty and at the lurnc 
rime offers a despairing image of the world 
which could conceive It so thoroughly and 
could go on living without learning anything 
out 01 it. No responsible human ocing cun 
afford to miss this essential lesson. 

SWEET DREAMS - The film biography of 
Country and Western star Patsy Cline lacks the 
drive and drama of the similar homage paid to 
Loretta Lynn, since Robert Oeichcll 1 script is 
peculiarly pedestrian. Strong performances by 
Jessica Lange as Cline. Ed Harris aa her second 
husband, and Ann Wedgcworth as her mother, 
and lots of old hhs taken from Patsy Cline 
records. Director Karel Reisz feels a bit 
estranged in the Old South, away from the 
banks of the Thames. 


hope of iL-tuining home some day. Fernando 
Snl.vn.is puls Kibirllu-r 11 mosaic nf musical 
scenes, powerfully directed, with plenty of 
humour and pathos. 1 lie result is inscinniing. 
even if lire sunjccL is regarded .is too serious In 
be Irciticd In 11 musical. Astur FW^nlu's sound- 
track is one uf the film's inuin assets. 

THREE MEN AND A CRADLE - Three con- 
firmed bachelors arc presented with nh;iby girl, 
fathered by one of ilicni. and have to cape with 
the unexpected burden, while the mother is 
away making a living as a fashion model in 
Amcricu. A French eoincdy, Vhich beat all the 
American blockbusters at tne box office, this is 
a cute piece by director Coline Scrrcnu. who 
rakes oil amused look nt (he vrny men, who 
think of themselves ns maclm, would handle 
chorea thought id be "woman's work " Michel 
Boujenah, os Ihe curly-headed designer, who 
as the first to fall in love with the new member 
of the family, is the best of the cast. 

TROUBLE IN MIND - Another intimate piece 
from director Alan Rudolph iChuosc Me), this 
lime about nn ex-cop released from jail (Kris 
Krisioffe twin) who goes Kick to Ihc bur kept hy 
nnold acquaintance (Genevieve Uujnld) where 
he meets a worthless punk (Keith Ciirnulinc) 
and his timid wife (Lori Singer). Cnrnidinc 
dt cams of easy* riches. Singer takes up will) 
Kristofferson lor relief, and the movie com- 
bines Inis of atmosphere with same very tough 
action, diameters are slrongei than plot. 

TURTLE DIARY- An assistant bookseller and 
nn niillmr nr children's books make up their 
minds in free the turtles front their confinement 
in an aquarium tank and set them free in thc 
Athmtic. Part romantic comedy, part caper, 
possibly intended ns social satire, hut pretty 

r e ties irian on all levels, in ipite uf the fact that 
I a rold I'intrr wrote the script and Ulcndu 
Jnck son joins forces with Ben Kingsley to 
libcrutc the enslaved turtles. 

VAGABONDE - French direct nr Agnes Varda 
paints the portrait of (he ultimate dropout 
deciding !•> rctccl society, a secretary refusing 
any cumpromlscs whatsoever, sinking deeper 
into her nsvn private hell of solitude ami misery 
as Ihe price snv has to pay foi total and absolule 
freedom. A powerful and depressing film, 
featuring nn unusually strong performance hy 
Sandrinc Bunnuire. 

YOUNGBLOOD- This une is Rocky on ice, the 
stnry of n form boy whu wants lo be s hockey 
star in the toughest league in the world As 

S and innocent us he », he believes talent 
ugh, but he soon learns that unless one 
punches bis opponent as hard as he hit the 
puck, there is no future in this .sport. Predict- 
able, naive and amateurish, ll stars Rub Lowe 
who Is too soft and good-looking to be taken 
seriously, particularly since director Peter 
Markle is os interested in his behind as he is in 
hb Thespian talents. 


HIGH PLAINS 
DRIFTER 

Snt. 10 p.m. 

Sun. 7:30,9:31) 
Mom-Thur. 5, 7:30, 9:30 

Sea tel." 721 

2nd week 

PSYCHO HI 

Sal. 10 p.m. 

. Sun. 7:15, 9:30 
Mon.-Thur. 5,7:15,9:30 

CTXTG AN Tel.rSH 

Closed for re novations 


6lb week 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

S un, and weekdays 6, 9 

RMMiAN 2 

6U1 week 

BODY HEAT 

$un. 7:30, 9:40 
Mcm.-Thur. 5, 7:30, 9:40 




DUCK CAULDRON 
Weekdays 5 


RAV-GAN 4 

DOWN AND OUT 
IN BEVERLY 
HILLS 

Sun. 7:30.9:40 
Mon.-TTiur. 5, 7:30,9:40 


HERZLIYA 


Tel. 540768 

2nd week 

PRETTY IN PINK 

Sun. 7:15.9:30 
Mon.-Thur. 4:3U. 7:15. 9:30 

HECflAL Tel. 81505 

APOCALYPSE 
NOW 

Sat. 10 p.m. 

Sun. 1. 9:30 

Mon.-Thur. 4:30, 7,9:30 

NEW TIFERET Tel . 87300 

3HOMMES 
ET UNCOUFIN 

Weekdays 7:15,9:15 


DANIEL HOTEL 
THE AUDITORIUM 

Sun. , Mon. 7; 15, 9:30 

MONEY PIT 

Tue., Thur. 7:15,9:30 

MARIE 


HOLON 


ARMON HAMEHUDASH 
Tel. 842431 

HAND OF STEEL 

Sun. 7:15.9:30 
Mon.-Thur. 4:30, 7: 15, 9:30 

Sat. 11:30 p.m.: 

MONTY PYTHON THE MEANING 
OF LIFE 

Thur. II :30 p m.: AMERICAN POP 


MffiDAL Tel. 841839 

EUROPEAN 

VACATION 

Sat. 10 p.m. 

Sun. and weekdays 7:15, 9:30 


OT Tel. 847141 

3rd week 

TOP GUN 

Sat. 10p.m. 

Sun. 7: 15.9:30 
Mon.-Thur. 5, 7: 15. 9:30 


BAT YAM 


ATZMAUT Tel. 866320 

MONEY PIT 

Sun. 7:30. 9:3U p.m. 
Mon.-Thur. 5, 7:30.9:30 p.m. 


GIVATAYIM 


HADAR 


Tel. 719002 


3rd week 

TOP GUN 

Sal. 10 n.rn.. 

Sun. 7:15,9:30 
Mon.-Thur. 5, 7:15, 9:30 


RAMAT 
HASHARON 


Israel Premiere 
Sal. 10 p.m. 

Sun. 7. 9:30 

Mon.-Thur. 4:30. 7, 9:30 



KOCHAV 


Tel. 491979 


Sal. 11:45 p.m. 
Weekdays 9:30 p.m. 

PR IZXI'S HONOR 

Sat. 9:30 p.m. 
Weekdays / p.m. 

YOUNGBLOOD 

Fri., Sun. 11 a.m. 
Tue. .Wed., Thur. 4:30 
BO Y TAKES GI RL 

Sun. 1:30 p.m. 
LAST TANGO IN P ARIS 

Sun. 11:50 p.m. 
ANIMAL HOUSE 


PETAH TIKVA 


G.G.HECHALl 

Tel. 917374 

4lh week 

TOP GUN 

Sat. IOp.nt.;Sun. 7:15,9:30 
Mon.-Thur. 5.7:15,9:30 


The Cannon Group Inc. presents 
*PLACIDO DOMINGO 
in a Golan Globus pro duel ion 
by Franco Zeffirelli 


Fri. 14:00 Colonel Redl dir: Isfvan 
Siabo 

Sun. 19:30 Into The Nlgtit dir: John 
Landla; 21:45 Ragtime dir: Niios 
Forman 

Mon. 19:00 I. Two Men and A 
Wardrobe dir: Roman Polanski. 
2. Knife In The Water dir: Roman 
Polanski; 19:0U Lucia dir; Hum- 
berto Solas (small hall]; 21:30 1. 
Le Voyager dir: Heiurl Gruel. 2. 
L'Anne Derolere A Marlembad 
dir: Alain Resnais; 21-.45 Partner 
dir: Bernardo Bertolucci (small 
hall) 

Tue. 1A:0U Jeux Inlcrdlla dir: Rene 
Clement; 19:00 The Maltese Fal- 
con dir: John llustnn; 19:00 Eva 
Wants To Sleep dir: Tndeusz 


Some of Ihe films listed are restricted to adult 
audiences. Please check with Ihe cinema. 


G.G.HECHALl 

PRETTY IN PINK 

Sat. If) p.m. 

Suit. 7:15.9:30 
Mon.-Thur. 5.7:15.9:30 


COMMUNITY 

Sal., Mon.-Thur. 7 
Sun. 1 1 a.m. Wed. 4:30 

EUROPEAN 

VACATION 

Snt. and weekdays 9;3ffp. m. 

MONTENEGRO 


October 3-10 


Chtnieltfwski (small hall); 21:00 
Rue Cases Negresdir: Euzhan Pal- 
cy (small hall}; 21:30 Repulsion 
dir: Roman Polanski 
Wed. 19:00 The African Queen dir: 
John Hustun; 19:00 11 Trlto dir: 
Vittorio Dc Sicu (small hall); 
2i:OOThe IJberatlonof Auschwitz 
dir: Irmgard von zur Nublen 
(small hall); 2 1:30 Uoup De Grace 
dir: Volkcr Schlondnrff 
Thu. 19:00 i Clowns dir: Federico 
Fellini; 19:00 Coup De Grace | 
(small Hall); 21:00 Short Films 
Produced t»v Samy Half on (small 
hflll};21 :3(» 11 Decamerone riir : Pier 
Paolo Pasolini; 24:00 Don't Look 
Now dir: Nicolas Roeg 
Fri. I4:UQ Destiny dir: Nikola Koru 
bnv 
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